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PLANT COWPEAS AND SOY BEANS © 





5 T may seem to readers a little 
oe ee | i early for us to be stressing this 
es matter as we are this week ; 
but we do not think so. Indeed, 
we feel that the planning and the 
preparation for these crops should 
have gone on right along with the 
preparation and the planning for 
the corn, the cotton and other 
crops. For cowpeas and soy 
beans are not mere ‘‘filler’’ crops, 
to be used on lands otherwise idle, 
or to fill in gaps between other 
crops, or to plant where other 
crops will not pay. They are good 
for all these purposes, but they 
also have a rightful place in the 
farm rotation. The summer leg- 
gume crop, for hay and pasture 
and soil improvement, should be 
regarded as an essential part of 
the rotation just as much as is the 
corn or cotton crop. Properly 
handled, it will pay just as well 
for the time and labor spent on it 
as will either of the other crops; 
and, more than that, it will enable 
the other crops to yield much 
larger profits than they otherwise 
would. 

If it be true that a good system 
of rotation is a necessary part of 
good farming, it is equally true 
that provision for plenty of leg- 
umes in the rotation is necessary 
to the making of a good rotation. 
Much is said sometimes about how 
crop rotation helps build up the 
soil, but it must be remembered 
that only such rotations as include 
plenty leguminous crops will im- 
prove the soil at all. It may be 
less wearing on the land to grow 
corn and oats and cotton in a rotation than it would be to grow any 
of them year after year; but in either case there is a constant drain 
upon the soil and no return to it except from outside sources. 

When a crop of cowpeas or soy beans or any other legume is 
grown there is a return. These crops will take from the air the nitro- 
gen needed for their growth and part of this will be left in the soil in 
the roots and stubble of the crop. This is why we must make the 
legumes a regular part of our rotation, grow them just as regularly 
and treat them just as well as we do any other crop—this and the other 
fact that they give us, when used for feed, the element our livestock 
usually needs most that is, protein, 

Plenty of legumes means good feed, good animals and good land ; 
and among all the legumes we can grow there is none more valuable 
than these two. It is not one bit too early to begin preparing the land 
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A FRUITFUL PLANT. 











for them, getting the seed ready, and otherwise arranging to give them 
an opportunity to show just what their value is. Indeed, in most sea- 
sons it would now be time to have some of them planted for summer 
grazing for the pigs. 

Time and again it has been demonstrated that pork can be made 
more cheaply with these crops than is possible with concentrate feeds 
alone, or with corn and grass. Then, there is the hay crop which in 
the South is always short. Yet the cowpea is almost an ideal hay 
crop—even if it is a little hard for some folks to cure—and it can be 
grown so easily that farmers in other sections cannot understand why 
the South should buy their inferior grass hays. Indeed, it is rather 
hard for the Southern farmer to tell why he does not grow enough 
hay to supply his own needs; and the fact that he does not is not to 
his credit. 


So, once again, this year get ready and “‘plant cowpeas and soy 
beans’’ liberally and persistently. 








COWPEAS AT TENNESSEE EXPERIMENT STATION FARM. 
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A DIPPING TANK, OR A HOG WALLOW 


KRESO. ‘DIP N21 


WILL DO THE WORK _ 


Penene 1S NO EXCUSE FOR LOUSY MANGY 
‘, UNTHRIFTY PIGS. IF YOU HAVE SOME 
OF THIS KIND YOU WILL FIND IT WORTH 
WHILE TO GETOUR CIRCULAR ON 
_ TANKS AND WALLOWS. IT TELLS 
HOW TO MAKE THEM OF CEMENT 


KRESO DIP NOI 


IS A REAL NECESSITY 
ABOUT ALL LIVE STOCK 
FOR KILLING LICE TICKS MITES, FLEAS. 
FOR TREATING SCAB, MANGE RINGWORM, 
AND OTHER SKIN DISEASES, 
TO DISINFECT, DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE & PURIFY. 


ALL OF THESE USES FULLY DESCRIBED 
IN OUR BOOKLETS. WRITE FOR COPIES 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR KRESO DIP NO! 


PARKE,DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 
DETROIT, 









‘DETROIT MICH: 


i “DAVIS= (0 a 




























Don’t Buy Lath | 
_or Plaster 


use lath and plaster when we are Boring 
veplaetin Buffalo Improved Wall Board a 
er 100 square feetY Twice as chea 
oe plaster—four times as easy to put on. And any- 
body who can drive nails can do the job. No —_— 
ing tor it to dry before putting on wall paper. 
Never chips, cracks or checks like plastering; is 
practically fireproof; warmer in winter and coolerin sum- 
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mer than lath and plastering; deadens all sound; rat and 
proof: will notexpand or contractin driest, wettest, 
coldest or hottest weath- 
235 building itself. And 
Perl 00 there's no waste putting 

iton. Our building ex- 

== just how much you need. 
vy) Simply give dimensions 

. of of your walls. 

This is only one of 2,100 as- 

tounding bargains we now of- 
fer. Before buying anything in 


er; actually outlaste the 
= {oom | om perts will tell you, free, 
a5) go | Seo ioe a. 
S| Sl=(Siac2> 2,100 Bargains 
building materials and house 
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furnish ings be sure to WRITE 
US. Our position as sellers tor 
leading Eastern Factories, en- 
ables us to save you money on 
everything. Postal brings full 
description of Buffalo Wall 
Board and also Special Bar- 
gain Sheet. qa) 
Manufacturers’ 
Outlet Co., Dept. 82 
Buffalo, N.Y. 




















Made from thorough 
4 Galvanized Open 

earth steel wire. Our 
free Catalog shows 100 
styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


1 1: 2 CentsaRod Up 


Sold on 30daysfree trial. If not satisfied re- 

turn it at our expense and we will refund 

yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 
BARBED WIRE $1.40 


Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
sshamsvecuant BROS. Box st —. Indiana. 















made. He nv ieot wires iE : 
Double galvanized. Stock 
strong. Chicken tight. 

13 to 35c per rod. 
Sample free. We pay freight. Wad 
‘The Brown Fence & Wire Cos 
Dept. s9 Cleveland, O. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR Sette Tee MAY BE ADDRESSED 
pA EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 
NGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. he conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall not exceed $1,000 on 
any one advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I 
am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the 


reliability of all advertising it carries.’ 
144,280 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


oe year, $1.00 six months, 55 cents, three months, 30 cents. 
To induce new subscribers, - new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 
get the paper for one year for $1.5! 


10 Wels Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 

















Average Weekly Circulation 
Six Months Ending Jan. 1, 1912, 

















WHAT FEED CROPS DO YOU RAISE? 


Our next Special, May 18, will be a “‘Feed Crop Special,”’ 
and for it we want a big batch of experience letters—not ser- 
| mons or essays, but plain accounts of what readers have done. 
Make them short, and get them to us by May 5. We cannot | 
agree to pay for any received after that date. For the best let- 
ter, $5; $2.50 each for the three next best; regular space rates 
for all others published. 








HOW THE MANUFACTURER’S REPUTA- 
TION PROTECTS THE CONSUMER. 


The safe thing for the readers of The Progressive Far- 
mer to do in making a purchase, is to take only advertised 
trade-marked goods, whether they know the proprietor 
of the store or not. 

There are two reasons why this is the only safe course: 
First : The manufacturer of trade-marked goods gives you a 
guarantee with every purchase. He has spent fortunes 1n 
making his article as nearly perfect as invention and mod- 
ern methods can make it. So, as he must protect his bus- 
iness from unfair competitors and imitators, he registers 
a trade-mark with Uncle Sam in Washington. 

He travels men. One comes to the storekeeper with 
whom you trade and gets him to lay ina supply. Then he 
begins to tell you about his goods through The Progressive 
Farmer’s advertising columns and that brings us to the 
second reason, and that is: The Progressive Farmer does 
not admit advertisers to its columns who make false, un- 
reasonable or unfounded claims. Nor is the fakir in any 
of his various forms admitted. ‘That policy makes it pos- 
sible for the publishers to give you their guarantee that 
every article advertised in it is as represented. 

That double protection makes the trade-marked 
clothes, shoes, hats, dress goods, fertilizers, farm machin- 
ery, food products or whatever it may be, absolutely 
safe for you to buy. 

The manufacturer of advertised trade-marked goods 
has to give you a square deal in order to live up to his op- 
portunity as a business man. The trade-mark creates an 
obligation. Your confidence in his product must not be 
shaken. He realizes that and would goa long way to keep 
the quality up and please you. 

Why not begin now, if you are not already doing so, 
to familiarize yourself with the goods advertised in The 
Progressive Farmer? It will make a dollar go further than 
the haphazard method of buying any old thing that is 
shoved out to you. 

















W T Sensible Methods of Cultivation ; Mak- 
Next eek ing the Housewife’s Work Easier ; How 


Wide Tires Make Good Roads; Farm and Garden Work for 
May; Timely Poultry Notes. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


SHARP TOOLS 


REDUCE FARM = 





There is pleasure and profit working with 
sharp tools. The new all-steel shaft drive 


LUTHER FARM TOOL GRINDER 


with the wonderful Dimo-Grit wheels made 
of artificial diamond crystals, will sharpen all 
farm tools 25 times faster than the grindstone 
and 10 times better than with emery, with- 
out drawing temper. 

To prove just what the Luther Farm 
Tool Grinder will do in the saving of work, 
time and money, I will ship it to you for a 
free trial. No money needed in advance. 
Use it for 30 days Free. Sharpen all your tools 
—then return it if not wanted, orkeep it with 
privilege of returning any time within one year and 
get your money back. 5 years guarantee. 

: Write today for free 40-page book describing Luther 
Farm Grinder and full particulars about our special 
lew price introductory 


Luther Grinder Mfg. Co., 





Stroh Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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You Can Buy the BEST 
HORSE CLIPPING MACHINE 


THAT WAS EVER $7.50 AT YOUR 
MADE FOR ONLY ©/— DEALER’S 


You can clip horses, cows and mules with 
- it. All progressive owners of borses 
& now clip them in the early spring, 
and this is the machine bought every- 
where. This Stewart Ball Bearing 


Enclosed Gear Machine pas another 
clipping machines skinned a mile 
for easy turning, ae clipping and dur- 
ability. as al le hard, cut steel 
gears, enclosed, dado and running 
in oil. Get one from your dealer, where 
u can see what splendid value itis 
Before you buy. Senda postal to us fae 
valuable free treatise on the clip- 
ping of horses written by 





— veterinaries. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 

157 Ohio Street, Chicago | 
Ask for our catalogue showing ~ 

the world’s largest line of horse a 

ping and sheep shearing machines. 
















Only Way to Kill 
Boll Worm and Army Worm 
Spray four rows at once, fast as a g@== 

horse can walk, with the Watson ¥ 
Ospraymo Sprayer. Throws fine 
spray mist, with strong force. 
Liquid is stirred and strainers 
cleaned automatically. Proven 
a great success with cotton 


















tions, free—the _ 
proper mix- | 
tures, when 
and how to Ahan 
spray, etc , 
Ask for free catalog. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. - 
109 Fieventh St., Elmira, N.YVe 


















Oursimple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pre 
qf geck case” of ensilage spoiling, 
Quick, easy oq ete without 
hammer or wrench. Free access, 

Every silo easy to erect. 






Seasoned\ 
white pine orcypress staves. Refined \ 
iron hoops form easy ladder. 
Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users, 
ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO., 
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Box 38m Frederick, Md. 
Guaranteed 


ensilage Cutter BLIZZARD 


Sold on merit backed by 88 years’ success. 
Proved strongest, most durable, smoothest 
running. Cuts green or dry feed and ele- 
vates any height. Knives adjustable at 
anytime. Perfected construction through- 
2 out. Mounted or unmounted. Ask 
for free book, ‘* 









Why Silage Pays *” 
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Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. 
1468 W Tuscarawas St. 
Canton, Ohio 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








More About Tankage. 


READER wants to know if there is any 
A danger of hogs getting cholera through the 
feeding of tankage. 

There is not, any more than from feeding 
corn or shorts. Any feed may carry the germs 
of contamination; but if the tankage is made 
from hogs that died from cholera there is no 
danger of the germs being alive in the tankage, 
as made at the packing-houses. 

The material of which tankage is made is put 
in air-tight iron tanks and cooked at such a 
high temperature and for such a length of time 
that no living ‘‘germ,” or any other live thing, 
can withstand it. All germs are _ positively 
killed and there are no reports of infectious 
disease being transmitted by feeding it. If 
all germs were not surely killed it would most 
certainly cause great destruction; but of the 
large quantities used there are no such results, 
simply because the germs are positively all 
killed by the heat to which it is subjected. 

Recently a friend wrote us that he purchased 
tankage that had large unground pieces of bone, 
and teeth in it. This should not be the case with 
properly made tankage. It probably had been 
cooked enough to kill all germs, but careless- 
ness in grinding might lead us to suspect care- 
lessness in cooking. This does not occur in the 
high grade tankage put out by the large, well- 
equipped packing houses and the high grades 
should be used for feeding. 


The Worse of Two Frauds. 
correspondent wants. to 


N ARKANSAS 
know, ‘‘Which is the worst, a fraudulent 


medicine vendor or a fraudulent seeds- 
man?” 

In principle, or perhaps morally, there is no 
difference; but in practice and results the ‘‘fraud- 
ulent medicine vendor” is much worse. 

The “fraudulent seedsman”’ does not endan- 
ger the health or life of any human being, the 
“fraudulent medicine vendor’’ always does. 

Moreover, the patent medicine vendor is al- 
ways fraudulent, because the business is found- 
ed on error or ignorance and is always danger- 
ous. The ‘‘fraudulent seedsman’”’ is bad enough, 
but not in the same class with the medicine 
fraud. And there is still another difference. 
Most seedsmen are honest. Some of them may 
exaggerate the virtues of their good, but all 
seedsmen must be allowed the privilege of set- 
ting forth the good qualities of what they offer 
for sale. It is only a question of keeping within 
reasonable and honest bounds. 

But when a seedsman over-states his case he is 
the only one injured, because the farmer knows 
seeds and is not deceived by unreasonable 
claims. In the case of the medicine fraud the 
case is different. The people generally do not 
know medicines and cannot detect the lies, nor 
do they understand the dangers. 








You Can Harrow Your Corn and Cotton 
After They Come Up. 


ik HE writer receives numerous letters which 
indicate that there are still a large number 
of our readers who do not believe they can 
Tun a smoothing harrow over corn and cotton 
after it is up without serious injury to the stand. 

This may seem strange to those who have 
been following this practice for years; but after 
all, there is nothing so remarkable about it. It 
is such an entirely different method from that 
Which has been practiced in the past that natur- 
ally many are slow to believe that it is practi- 
cable. Then again, when one starts to harrowing 
the corn for the first time he is expecting it to 
tear the plants out of the ground, and it really 
looks to him as if it were doing so; but the next 
day practically all appearance of injury to the 
stand has disappeared and he is pleased with the 
cheap cultivation that has been given the crop. 
Of course, an occasional plant may be pulled up, 
} but these are so few as to be of no importance 





compared with the cheap and excellent cultiva- 
tion which the crop has received. 

If the land is cloddy, or if tufts of sod or grass 
are numerous—that is, if the land has not been 
well-prepared, more injury will be done to the 
crop. Corn planted on high beds will also re- 
ceive more injury and this is an additional rea- 
son for planting the corn nearly level. The har- 
rowing will also injure the stand less if the 
implement be run directly across the rows or 
diagonally or obliquely across them, instead of 
lengthwise the rows. 

We would not advise running the harrow over 
the corn after it is up, if we did not know that 
it is safe, or if hundreds and thousands had not 
done it and found it a desirable, effective and 
economical way to cultivate the crop. 

Recently a reader wrote: ‘‘But surely you do 
not advise harrowing cotton planted on ridges 
after it is up?’’ 

We do advise harrowing the cotton after it is 
up. If it is planted on narrow and very high 
ridges, an abundance of seed should be used so 
that it can be harrowed twice after it comes up 
in order to kill the weeds and grass just coming 
through the ground and to reduce the cost of 
chopping. Of course, less injury will be done 
to the stand by harrowing if it is planted on low, 
broad beds than when planted on narrow, high 
beds; but we would harrow the cotton all the 
same before it comes up if a crust forms, and 
after it comes up at least twice. If the harrowing 
seems to do too much injury to the stand when 
planted on very high, narrow beds, we would 
plant on lower beds and make them wide 
enough for two rows and perhaps use more seed, 
but we would harrow it anyway. 

If the crops are to be harrowed, as they should 
be, the necessity for thorough preparation of 
the seed bed is even greater in the case of cotton 
than with corn. 





What It Means to Edit a Farm Paper. 


the readers of The Progressive Farmer in 

his section have confidence in what I write, 
but they would like to know if I am “actually 
running a farm.” 

No, I am an editor. If any man does the work 
I am doing, every day in the week, he has no 
time to ‘‘actually run a farm.” 

The work of the agricultural editor is to gather 
facts about agriculture and give them to his 
readers. The only question which any one has 
a right to ask, and the only one that amounts to 
anything, is: Does the agricultural editor give 
facts. We challenge anyone to find a paper, 
North or South, which comes nearer than The 
Progressive Farmer to keeping in line with the 
present day opinions of the best farmers and the 
best experimenters and teachers of agricultural 
science and practice. 

We do not ask that the editors of our daily 
papers, who give us the news and tell us how the 
country should be run (and none can deny that 
they do these things admirably) to gather the 
news themselves and serve as governmental ad- 
ministrators and law-makers at the same time 
they are editing their papers. 

No agricultural editor, who does his work well, 
can at the same time “actually run a farm.’’ We 
know enough about farming to be certain it is a 
job requiring a full-sized man, and if any of 
those running farms think the editing of an ag- 
ricultural paper like The Progressive Farmer 
is not a man-sized job we would like to exchange 
work with him for a week at least, for the bene- 
fit of his education. I have done practically every 


\ READER asks me if lam afarmer. He says 


kind of work done on a farm and know that it 
requires energy, muscle and brains to do farm 
work well; but I Know also that all editorial 
jobs are not “soft-snaps’”’ either. As I stated, 
our business as editors is to gather facts and 
give them to our readers. When we are satisfied 
that what we have given are facts then we feel 


fully satisfied that the only point left to be con- 
sidered is, have we given the most useful and 
helpful facts? We are willing to take these facts 
wherever we find them and from whoever has 
them to give. It matters not if the man who 
discovered the facts lost money finding them. If 


they are facts, that is the main consideration. 

I sometimes, but not generally, give adviee re- 
garding the application of certain facts to prac- 
tice; but I do not advise any practice, the re- 
sults of which are large or far-reaching, which 
has not been followed successfully by hundreds 
of good farmers in the Cotton Belt; but my chief 
aim is to give the facts. The reader must apply 
them, no one can tell him how to run his farm. 

Mistakes are made by all, but when one oc- 
curs in The Progressive Farmer the reader who 
discovers it will do the Editors a favor whieh they 
will sincerely appreciate by calling their atten- 
tion to it. 

Of course, the man who has done farm work 
is a better judge of the value of a fact or the 
results of any particular practice relating to farm 
work. This is all I claim as an editor. I know 
farm work. I study the results of the experi- 
ment stations and the work of the best farmers 
and aim to give our readers the best I ean find 
from all those sources. lam too busy doing these 
things to ‘‘actually run a farm.” The editors 
who claim to run farms are neglecting one or 
the other line of work. Most of them that claim 
to run farms are not doing it. They have hired 
others to run the farms for them, as they must, 
if they do much real editorial work. 

No, we are not ‘‘actually running a farm;”’’ but 
we are actually running a real farm paper. 


HARROWINGS. 


How to Get a Good Variety. 


ECENTLY Professor Duggar stated in a few 
R words the best of advice regarding the 
changing of varieties: 

“No farmer should change his variety 
simply to get the one that yielded highest 
at one Experiment Station for a single year. 

A single test is worth very little. But eon- 

sider well any variety that stands high 

for three successive years.” 

To this might be added a statement whieh re- 
cently appeared in The Progressive Farmer, 
namely. Any variety that has stood high among 
the very best for a number of years im the 
tests of several experiment stations is almost 
certain to be a good variety and adapted to 
rather a wide range of territory and varying 
conditions. 

In selecting a variety Harrow would look up 
the tests of all the Southern experiment sta- 
tions and would pick three varieties from those 
standing highest the greatest number of times 
in his own and adjoining States. He then would 
test these three varieties for at least three 
years and the one that suited best, as determined 
chiefly by the yields produced, he would select 
to continue growing and improving. 

* * «€ 

Harrow has been much interested in the arti- 
cles by the good mothers on rearing the ehildren, 
and especially the opinions about meat eating. 
Frankly, Harrow thinks there is a lot of “‘fietion”’ 
about the dangers from meat eating. Perhaps 
Americans do eat too much meat, from the stand- 
point of economy; for I notice that with the ex- 
ception of Australia, we lead the world im the 
per head consumption of meat; but the family 
in America that only eats meat twice a week, 
is in my opinion, failing to live up to its privi- 
leges. The writer has in mind a young maa of 
robust body that is larger than his inheritance 
seems to justify; for he is larger than his father 
or mother. When he was a baby he was not 
strong and his digestion, an apparent inheritance 
from his father, was decidedly weak. Conse- 
quently his mother insisted that he should have 

















no meat and, as you may expect, he got none. 
After.a time, through the persistent arguments 
of his father, he was given meat regularly and 


as if by magic a change became at once apparent 
He digested his food better, he grew more rap- 
idly and ever since has been a liberal meat eater. 
This easily digested protein food has done its work 


and a good physical development is the result. 
Meat is a good food, being easily digested and 


an excellent tissue builder, and every child should 
have a liberal, but not an excessive amount of it. 
Now, ladies, this is my say, but I am not going to 
try to have.the last word. HARROW. 





To him who contemplates a trait of natural 
beauty, no harm nor disappointment can come.— 
Thoreau. 
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HEN is the right time to plant soy beans?” 
W Plant at same time you would cowpeas, late 
May er early June. In central Virginia the Me- 
dium Barly soy may be best and in southside 
Virginia the Mammoth Yellow soy. 


HEN shall 1 cut rye for hay?’’ Cut it in the 


milk stage, and even then you will have 
about as poor hay as can be grown. Rye is a 
very peor thing to make c-hay of. It is worth 


more te turn under to make humus in the soil. 


HAT do you think of planting an acre or 

two in Calabash gourds for pipes?”’ I would 
go rather slow on this. What the demand is to 
be for these gourds is yet to be seen, and it seems 
to me that it will not take a very large area to 
supphy it. 


HLL ashes that have been run for lye do good 
on land for corn?” Yes, they are still worth 
using though the potash has largely disappeared. 
There will be lime and phosphoric acid in them, 
and the leached ashes often have a very svod 
effeet when used liberally broadcast. 


@WLD lime used last year on cotton land 

interfere with tobacco this season?’ No, 1 
do not think that it will have any bad effect. The 
only thing that might happen would be to make 
the tobacco a little darker perhaps, but as you 
used only 800 pounds of lime last year 1 hardly 
think that it will affect the tobacco at all. 


AVE some land heavily set in Bermuda grass 

which I wish to destroy?’ Plow it shallowly 
and rake out all you can get and haul off to a 
wash or other waste place. Then sow thickly 
with peas. Mow these for hay, and follow with 
winter oats, and follow the oats with peas again 
tor hay, and seed the stubble to crimson clover. 
Turn this for corn in the spring and you will find 
the Bermuda gone, for it will not thrive in a shade. 





ET me say to all correspondents that when 
you send a stamped envelope for a reply by 
mail, send a business man’s six-inch envelope, 
and de not borrow a little thing from your wife or 
sister. it is a bother to fold a business sheet in 
such small quarters. Then, too, if you want a 
reply by mail do not write a postal card. If the 
reply is worth anything to you, it is worth writ- 
ing a letter and enclosing a stamp or a stamped 
envelope for a reply. Then use white paper and 
black ink and do not try an old man’s eyes with 
a pale pencil on dark paper. 
ILL it pay to sow peas for pasturage? I 
rarely get them saved in good shape.” A 
field of peas will come in very handily for pas- 
turage im a dry spell. When stock are turned on 
before they bloom they will start up again when 
they are taken off. I have pastured peas down 
three times before they gave up. But there is no 
difficulty in curing the peas for hay if you simply 
let them eure. | have cured many a crop and never 
lost amy, and I have always cured them partly in 
the eeek and finished the curing in the barn. 
There is no hay more easily cured than cowpea 
hay if you do not monkey with all sorts of con- 
trivarces to spoil it. 





B HAVE a grass known as Gama grass that 
W seems to be valuable. It resembles Johnson 
grass and the roots mat together like those of the 
Johnson grass. The only place I have seen it is 
where it is said to have been seeded for 75 years. 
Would like to know more about it.’’ Gama grass 
is Tripsacum dactyloides. It makes an abun- 
danee ef coarse hay like corn leaves or fodder. 
The seed break off at joints and fall, but they 
seem te have little vitality, and the grass can be 
better grown by cutting off the underground 
stems er roots as they are commonly called. I 
would eonsider it more valuable than Johnson 
grass as it does not spread much from seed and 
can be kept in bounds. I do not think that the 
seed ean be had on the markets. 





Ow shall I destroy sheep sorrel?’’ Sheep 

serrel grows because it will thrive in a soil 
too aeid for clover and better plants. Get the 
land imte shape for the growing of crimson clover 
by practicing a good rotation of crops and farm- 
ing well When you get your land to growing 
heavy erops of clover the sorrel will not bother 
you muck. Farmers who let a field lie out and 
‘rest, as they call it, aud neglect to keep it at 


work growing better things between sale crops, 
generally find that sheep sorrel thrives on their 
land. Lime will sweeten the soil so that peas 
and clover will thrive, and if you always have 
some of the legume crops on the land between 
sale crops and always have a winter cover of 
crimson clover you will soon have no sorrel to 
bother you. It is mainly poor farming that gets 
the land infested with sorrel. 





“Your Old Men Shall Dream Dreams and 
Your Young Men Shall See Visions.”’ 


T men want. When I was a young man in 


college my sainted Father whe had spent his 
life in the Christian ministry, wanted to make a 
preacher of me, and | fear would have made a 
poor preacher and spoiled a farmer. But in my 


HIS text came to me when I read what Edi- 
tor Poe said about the religion that young 





SOME SAYINGS OF DR. S. A. 
KNAPP. 


E have been raising cotton and selling it 

and buying everything else. That practice 
never made people rich. If we will produce every- 
thing that we consume, our own butter, cheese, 
poultry, as well as horses, and let our cotton be a 
cash crop, we will own the factories, we will own 
the banks, we will be a factor in the policy of the 
country and in the control of the world. 


The facility with which costs can be added 
without increasing the value is something marvel- 
ous. The sweet potato, worth a cent a pound, is 
canned ; a flaming label is put on it, and it is eag- 
erly bought at fifteen cents. A head of cabbage 
costing one cent for production is readily retailed 
from the market at five to fifteen cents per pound. 
The farmer sells a pound of cotton for ten cents 
and buys it back from the shelf of the merchant at 
30 to 44 cents per pound. 


An idle acre of land is as great a sin against 
civilization as an idle man. They both eat and do 
not work. If idle lands are a tax upon the wealth 
of the Nation, much more is the enormous and in- 
creasing idleness of the American people. More 
than thirty millions of our population are mainly 
spenders of wealth rather than contributors to it. 


You must keep a man’s nose away from the 
grindstone, for if he is constantly at the grindstone 
he can’t see anything else—can’t be elevated. 


I do not glory in the wealth of a few, but re- 
joice in the general distribution of wealth and 
prosperity for the common people. 


When I talk to a negro citizen I never talk 
about the better civilization, but about a better 
chicken, a better pig, a whitewashed house. 


Actual gain in rural wealth is illusive. In many 
cases the deterioration of the soil more than equals 
the cost of improvements upon the farm. 














young days I had seen a vision. I saw a vision 
of a regenerated South, rising from her ashes; 
a South taking the lead in the rational use of the 
great gifts the Creator has given into her trust 


in soil and climate; a South coming up out of 
rui and devastation into a land flowing with 


w sik and honey, a land of beautiful and happy 
and prosperous homes. And that vision seemed 
to me to be the call to the ministry of good farm- 
ing, the elevating of the cultivator of the soil to 
a better comprehension of the laws that the Crea- 
tor has made for the treatment of the land and 
the growing of crops. 

The Savior said, ‘‘Consider the lilies, how they 
grow,” and I determined to learn all that I could 
about how plants grow and what the soil needs to 
make it more and more productive. And the 
vision remained with me and now in my old age, 
after a long life spent in the effort to help the 
Southern farmers, I am still dreaming dreams 
of the future of this Southland. The vision of 
my younger days is coming slowly. I shall not 
live probably to see the vision entirely fulfilled, 
but I feel as sure as I did when 21 years old that 
the vision will come true. Other hands will take 
up the work and many are now doing it, and 
while I will not see the full fruition of the vision, 
I shall die knowing that I have had some little 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


part in bringing it about, and in getting my fel- 
low men to realize their responsibility to the Al. 
mighty for the use they make of His soil. 

He has placed talents in all our hands to im- 
prove. Are you wrapping yours in a napkin? 
Are you dragging along in the old. way, saying 
that your land is poor and you all the time keep- 
ing it poor? If so, you are putting your talent ip 
a napkin, and the Master will demand an account- 
ing for your use of the soil He has entrusted to 
you. The dispensation of the Savior of Mankind 
opened up a practical life to all. The old Tesia- 
ment was a continual “Thou shalt not,’’ while 
the Savior taught us ‘Thou shalt.’ It igs the 
doer of something for God and humanity who is 
the Christian of to-day. The young men of the 
South to-day are seeing visions and are going to 
carry torward the dreams of the old men tilj 
their visions come into a reality and the South 
blooms as the rose, and her soil is cultivated and 
maintained and increased in fertility. The boys 
in the Corn Clubs have seen visions, and the vis- 
ions will adhere to them till in old age they 
dream of the greater South, when all her lands 
will be redeemed and all her people shall be prac- 
tical Christian people, following in the footsteps 
ot the Master, who went about doing good to all. 

The vision of my early manhood is evidently 
coming true, and the young men of the South will 
bring it about. 





Notes and Comments on Recent Articles. 


R. HALBERT will find, if he comes South 
M to farm, that he cannot afford to ignore cot- 

ton. It is the best money crop in this coun- 
try when grown by good farming methods, and 
I am often amused at the queries 1 get from 
Northern and Western men who wish to comie 
South. They, as a rule do not want to grow cot- 
ton, but want to make a chicken farm or some- 
thing else. Now there are men here and there 
who can make money with chickens, but there 
are thousands who have tried and made disas- 
trous failures, for like myself, there are few men 
fitted naturally for pottering with poultry. I had 
rather take my chances in the cotton field. 

* * & 

Doubtless, as Mr. Cauthen suggests, the men 
who are using 10-2-2 and 8-2-2 fertilizers are 
not getting nitrogen enough, for men who buy 
these low-grade fertilizers are the men who are 
depending on a fertilizer to squeeze more cotton 
from a worn soil. The man who has crimson 
clover on his land to turn for cotton or corn does 
not need so much ammonia in his fertilizer, for 
he has captured it from the air. Some years ago 
a farmer in the Piedmont country of North Caro- 
lina wrote me in summer that he had some land, 
just come into his possession, which he wanted to 
plant in cotton the following spring, and asked 
how to treat it, as the land was poor. I advised 
him to break the land and get it in crimson 
clover. He did so on part of the land. The next 
spring it was all planted to cotton, with the same 
fertilizer on the whole. The part where there 
was no clover made 500 pounds of seed cotton 
an acre and the part where the clover was turned 
under made 1,100 pounds of seed cotton per acre. 
more nitrogen, more organic decay, and the re- 
tention of moisture more than doubled the crop. 

* * 

Mr. Hobbs is right in regard to replanting corn. 
1 quit replanting years ago, for the replanted 
stalks seldom make anything but fodder. Test 
your seed before planting and see that it has a 
strong germination and plant in well-prepared 
soil, and you will generally get a stand. Then, 
too, I am glad to note so many using the weeder 
in the early stages of corn and cotton. The man 
with the weeder in a rainy season can catch 
chances and get over rapidly and kill the grass as 
it starts, while the man who depends on the one- 
horse plow will get caught in the grass. 

* * 

The man who depends entirely on fertilizer to 
make his corn will never make it at the cost that 
Mr. Hobbs did. Even when one has a manured 
clover sod it may pay to use some acid phosphate 
or Thomas phosphate broadcast on the corn, for 
corn roots run all over the ground, and the plant 
food should be everywhere for the roots to find. 

* *¢ € 

Uncle Cornpatch is right. The ear of corn at 
the corn show may look very fine and take a 
prize, but it is far better to know the pedigree of 
the corn and the sort of plant it grew on and how 
much it made an acre. I was at a corn ear show 
and saw the judges placing the blue ribbons oD 
the big) ears, and I saw on another table some of 
the little ears of the Cocke’s Prolific corn of 
which no one took any notice, and yet that corn 
has made more bushels an acre than the show 
corn. 
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WHY THE SOUTH NEEDS DRAFT HORSES 





Heavier Horses Are a Necessity in 


the Handling of Modern 


Farm Machinery—The South the Dumping Ground for Inferior 
Horses—Wasting Labor for Lack of Power. 


By Prof. H. A. Morgan, Director Tennessee Experiment Station. 


HE horse industry of the United 
States exceeds in importance 
that of any other farm indus- 
try, and yet the least attention is 
given to the breeding and selection 
of this 
class of 
farm an- 
imals. 
The farm 
value of 
horses 
in this 
country, 
an the 
year1910 
was $2,- 
H 770,458,- 
000; the 
farm val- 
ue of cattle was $1,697,761,000; the 
farm value of sheep was $233,644,- 
000, and the farm value of swine was 
$436,603,000. The total farm value 
of animals other than horses and 
mules was $2,468,028,000, or was 
$302,430,000 less than that of horses 
and mules. The average value of farm 
horses was $110 per head, which 
would indicate that the majority of 
the horses of this country sell for 
$100 or less. The greater number 
of the horses of the United States, 
because of the lack of attention in 
selection and breeding, are misfits and 
do not meet the requirements of any 
particular market. 

It has been estimated on good au- 
thority that not more than 5 per cent 
of the horses of the United States 
are draft-bred. The great demand 
to-day is for horses of heavy weight, 
owing to the fact that the develop- 
ment of quick means of transporta- 
tion through railroads, automobiles 
and bicycles has decreased the de- 
mand for light horses as a quick 
means of transportation. The trade 
demands a heavy horse or mule be- 
cause of the larger commerce, in- 
creased size of tools, and the general 
economy effected by use of more pow- 
er per man employed. When the 
horse of 1,400 to 1,600 pounds was 
considered a heavy draft horse, the 
market did not discriminate closely 
between the various grades of horses, 
but the present demand is for horses 
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that weigh from 1,700 to 2,000 
pounds. Buyers are much more crit- 
ical to-day than formerly. Draft 


horses must not only have weight, 
but they must possess quality. It 
has been found that the heavy horses 
of quality will perform more work 
with greater ease than will the horse 
of phlegmatic disposition and tem- 
perament. The draft horse that is 
suited for the South must possess 
quality. There must be no tendency 
to coarseness, heavy coats of hair, or 
sluggish disposition. 
A Good Demand for Good Horses. 
The market for horses of weight 
and substance was never better than 
it is to-day. A late number of the 
Breeders’ Gazette in commenting 
upon a recent order for a heavy con- 
signment of draft horses said: 
“Draft horses furnish the 
most reliable and economical 
source of rough-and-ready power 
for heavy hauling. For hand- 
ling loads in the most difficult 
situations nothing seems able to 
replace them. This is the opin- 
ion of Wm. Bradley of the 
Bradley Construction Co., of 
New York. He has just placed 
an order with a prominent firm 
of horse dealers for 500 big high- 
Class draft horses. These will 
be used in three-horse teams in 
the excavation and construction 
work of the New York subway, 
for which the firm has the con- 


tract. * * * Since last July this 
firm has been experimenting 
with mechanical substitutes for 
horses, but these have proven 
unequal to the exacting demands 
of excavation and construction 
work. * * * The evident deter- 
mination to combine in each 
team as much power as one man 
can conveniently handle in all 
sorts of cramped conditions and 
flustrating circumstances speaks 
eloquently of the desire of team- 
owners to secure horses of ex- 
treme power. The order calls 
for as much weight as could pos- 
sibly be secured in so many 
horses to be purchased within 
a reasonable time and price.’’ 
Machine power can never supplant 
the heavy horse for difficult work in 
construction work on railroads, etc., 
for lumber-woods’ work, for express 
companies, and for heavy farm labor. 
At the present time this demand 
for heavy horses must be met by 
those of Western and Northern ori- 
gin. One lumber concern near Knox- 
ville, Tenn., was recently in need 
of a carload of drafters for its lum- 
ber-woods work, and was compelled 
to patronize the Cincinnati market in 
order to get what it wanted. This 
firm bought a carload of draft geld- 
ings weighing from 1,600 to 1,800 
pounds. 


The Southern Farmers’ Opportunity. 


There is a splendid opportunity at 
the present time for the Southern 
farmer to stock up with such draft 
mares as are suited to Southern con- 


ditions. The demand for draft horses 
in the South is for a much lighter 
weight than is required for the 


Northern markets. We might class- 
ify draft horses for the South accor- 
ding to the following weights: ‘“‘Light 
drafters,” from 1,300 to 1,500 
pounds; ‘‘medium drafters,’’ from 
1,500 to 1,700 pounds, and ‘‘heavy 
drafters,’’ from 1,700 up. The typi- 
eal draft horse of the North weighs 
from 1,600 up, and all below that 
sell for expressers, vanners, fire- 
horses, ete. Everything else being 
equal the value of the draft horse 
depends upon weight. Mares of a 
considerable amount of draft blood 
that do not come up to the require- 
ments for draft purposes in the North 
may well be adapted for mule pro- 
duction in the South. Mares that sell 
for expressers and heavy farm mares 
sell for a much lower figure, and be- 
cause of their smaller size, are much 
better adapted for Southern condi- 
tions than the 1,800 to 2,000 pound 
draft gelding or mare. Mares in 
which draft blood predominates, but 
which are below weight because of 
lack of proper development, may be 
purchased for from $150 to $200 
each, and when used on the Southern 
farm for farm work and for the pro- 
duction of mules will mean deeper 
tillage, better crops, and _ greater 
prosperity for the Southern farmer. 

Thousands of dollars are leaving 
the ‘South each year for the purchase 
of a class of horses that are misfits 
in the Northern markets and are pro- 


viding themselves misfits for the 
South. Deep tillage and better cul- 
tivation cannot be practiced with 


horses too light for heavy draft tools. 
Heavy horses and mules mean bet- 
ter agriculture. That most of the 
misfits of the Northern markets are 
sold in the South is evidenced by the 
fact that these horses are not known 
as ‘‘misfits,’’ but rather as “Southern 
horses.’”’ They are not only misfits 
for agricultural work in the South, 
but are also misfits for breeding pur- 
poses. The small mules produced by 
such stock are no longer wanted. The 


great demand in the South is for 
heavy mules, but unfortunately we 
are not producing them. The South 
is to-day a great market for the heavy 
mule, but practically all those owned 
here were born and reared until at 
least a year old in the States where 
draft horses are common. Half the 
work stock on Southern farms should 
be draft mares actively engaged in 
heavy work and mule production. 


Good Horses Mean 


ing. 


Profitable Farm- 

The farmer who owns heavy draft 
mares or horses is practically always 
a prosperous farmer. Prosperity in 
farming is somewhat in proportion 
to the amount of horse labor em- 
ployed. The average labor income of 
farmers of the North Central States 


is $402.26, and the number of 
horses employed per farmer is 3.0 
head. The average labor income of 


farmers of the South Central States 
is $211.04, and the number of horses 
employed per farmer is 1.6 head. 

The following table is presented 
to show that the returns from any 
farm are in proportion to the number 
of horses employed per acre: 

Value per Acre of 


Products Not Horses & Mules 


Size of Farm. Fed to Livestock. per 100 Acres. 


& te 10 Acres: . 2. $22.10 26.7 
10 to 20 acres..... 15.10 8.0 
20 to 50 acres..... 9.20 5.1 
50 to 100 acres.... 6.80 3.7 
100 to 175 acres... 5.20 5.1 
175 to 260 acres... 4.80 2.6 
260 to 500 acres... 3.50 2.1 
500 to 1,000 acres.. 2.60 1.7 
The successful farmer is not the 


one who operates a large farm, but 
rather the one who employs through- 
out the year the largest amount of 
horse labor. The returns per acre are 
in proportion to the ability of the 
farmer only in so far as his ability 
enables him to employ the maximum 
amount of horse labor per farm. That 
this holds true with owner or renter 
will be seen from the following table: 


nf 
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Farms Classified Be? 68 5& 
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el. a ee 134.1 $634 3.8 2.8 $4.70 
Part owners..... 276.1 976 6.0 2.1 3.50 
Owners & tenants 171.1 809 5.1 2.9 4.20 
Managers ......1,514.3 3,009 13.4 9 2.00 
Cash tenants.... 102.7 574 2.9 2.8 5.60 
Share tenants... 92.4 628 2.9 G1 56.70 
White farmers., 160.7 709 4.1 2.5 4.40 
Colored farmers. 55.0 $138 18 3.3 6.70 


The average returns per acre for 
farmers of the United States is 
$4.45; and the average number of 
horses and mules per 100 acres is 
2.8 head. We note from the above 
tables that when the number of 
horses falls below 2.8 head per 100 
acres that the returns fall below 
$4.45 per acre. This can almost be 
established as a law for all classes 
of farmers, whether white or col- 
ored. 

An increase of horse-power per 
farm can be secured either by in- 
creasing the number of horses per 
farm or by increasing the size of 
the horses on the farm. We be- 
lieve the latter to be the most prof- 
itable for the reason that more pow- 
er can be put ahead of each man. 


Southern Prejudice Against the Draft 
Horse. 


There is to-day an ill-founded pre- 
judice in the South against draft 
horses as there was in the North 
when they were first introduced there. 
The cause of this prejudice has been 
due to the fact that the Southern 
farmer until recently has felt that he 
had no cause to know what a draft 
horse is, and consequently the misfits 
of the Northern markets have been 
shipped South while the Northern 
trade has kept for itself the horse 
with quality and conformation. There 
is a common impression that the 
draft horse is subject to weak eyes. 
This is not well founded, for it is a 
well-known fact that weak eyes are 
really found more frequently in the 
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native Southern horses than in any 
other type. Dr. M. Jacobs, veterinari- 
an of the Tennessee Experiment Sta- 
tion, is au- 
thority for 
the state- 
ment that 
weak eyes 
are not nec- 4 
essarily con- 
fined to any 
class of hor- 
ses but are 
more or less 
hereditary 
and there- 
fore depend 
upon the 
question of conformation and sound- 
ness in the selection of our breeding 
animals. 

The prejudice that 
the size of the draft horse is also 
not well founded. The Tennessee 
Experiment Station has for the past 
three years used heavy draft Perche- 
ron mares on the Station farm with 
pronounced success. They have per- 
formed heavy work throughout the 
entire summer season of eaeh year 
beside other horses and mules, and 
without greater discomfort from the 
heat than was experienced by the 
other teams. Aside from being in 
the harness every day, they reared 
a heavy pair of colts that are worth 
at one year of age, $400. Im fact, 
$225 was refused for one of the 
colts when six months old. Where 
draft horses of quality are given a 
trial in the South they are giving 
great satisfaction. It is encouraging 
to note that draft stallions are now 
being introduced in larger numbers 
in the South than ever before. But 
at this stage of the developmert of 
the draft horse industry in the South 
especial.care should be taken to avoid 
the introduction of blemished sires 
from those States where stallion laws 
prevent the use of grade or blemished 
stallions without such notice on the 
service posters. There is no indus- 
try of the South that needs greater 
protection by law than does the 
horse-breeding industry in order to 
protect it from the discarded stallions 
from other States. 





GROWING INTO MONEY. 


exists against 


How to Get the Best Mules. 


There is need for a greater use of 
draft horses in the South for the 
production of mules. The draft mule 
is common in the South; but when 
his history is written up it will be 
found that he was born in Missouri, 
Illinois and Indiana; was raised in 
Kentucky and Tennessee and spent 
his mature years in the Carolinas, 
yeorgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. 

Light to medium-weight draft 
mares with plenty of quality produce 
the highest-priced mules on the mar- 
ket to-day. The lighter-weight draft 
mares weighing from 1,400 to 1,600 
pounds can be bought for less money 
on the Northern markets than the 
weighty trotting or saddle-bred mare. 
It consequently is a question of econ- 
omics to use the draft mare with 
quality to produce our mules. That 
the draft mare produces the highest 
type of mules is shown by the fact 
that nearly all of the highest-priced 
mules on the market are evidently 
from draft mares. Blue ribbons on 
mules at the State fairs in the kst 
few years have always gone to the 
mules that were out of draft mares. 
There has been in this respeet an 
entire change from the practiee that 
prevailed a few years ago wher rib- 
bons were tied on the light and more 
or less fine-boned mules, 

We do not wish to be understood 
that light horses have no plaee in 
the South. They still have their 
place for riding and driving pur- 
poses; but were never intended for 
doing the drudgery of the Southern 
farms. The future of agrieulture 
depends upon more power, whieh ean 
be had most economically in the ferm 
of horse-power. 


Here is the Best Cotton Planter. 


It plants any depth to suit your soil and seuson. It is the original one seed 
planter, drilling the seed one after the other, thick or thin, so that the young 
cotton stands in a straight line. 
vate. The Cole throws the trash, clods, and dry top soil into the middles, mixes 
the guano with the soil, opens again, drills the seed, and covers them nicely, all 
at one trip. Part of the guano is placed close under the seed so that the young 
cotton is stimulated to quick and vigorous growth. This increases the yield and 
makes the crop much cheaper. The Cole is surely the greatest cotton planter on 
earth. It is easy to run on straight or crooked rows, or among stumps, either on 
the beds or between the beds, or on land broken flat. 


The Cole is the Best Corn Planter. 


It has the most accurate dropper. It covers every grain uniformly at the 
depth set, and the depth is easily adjusted as deep or as shallow as the soil and 
season may require. It smoothes out a nice seed bed so that the young corn can be 
cultivated better and quicker than after any other planter. The Cole gets a better 


stand and it all comes up at the same time. Beyond doubt the Cole is the very 
best Corn Planter on the market. 


The Cole is the Best Planter 


For Peas, Beans, Sorghum, Velvet Beans, Cantaloupes, Watermelons, and other 
seeds. In one simple, convenient, and durable planter you find everything 
necessary to plant all these crops in just the right way. 


Get a Cole Now--- 


Then when you are ready to plant you can do it quickly and do it right. 

We guarantee every machine and our authorized dealer will also guarantee 
you satisfaction. If you do not know our dealer, write for his name. He will 
treat you fair and square. You will also receive our free catalogue giving lowest 
cash prices of the best planters and guano sowers on the market. If you prefer 
you can order direct, freight prepaid to your station. 


THE COLE MFG. CO. 


Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





The South’s Power in the South 


A®E YOU interested in machinery of any kind? If so, 
write the undersigned. We are Southern Manufacturers 
and make our own engines and boilers and guarantee them. 
When you deal wiih us you get the benefit of over 50 years’ 
experience. Our engines and boilers are now in use in many 
of the ginneries, saw mills, cotton mills, oil mil!s and other 
enterprises throughout the South requiring power. We al- 
so make a specialty of Tanks, Tanks and Towers, Smoke 
Stacks and ail kinds of Boiler Work. We make Cane 
Mills and Syrup Ketiles, Pulleys, Castings, ete. Write us for 

rices on our Plantation Pumping Outfits, Saw Mills, Shingle 

ills, Planers and Matchers, and Wood Splitters. Write at 
once, _o- your wants. 

We a'so sell the Bogart gasoline and gas engines. Write 
for prices and catalog. 


SCHOFIELD’S IRON WORKS 
MACON, GEORGIA. 
Branch Office: Charlotte. N.C., 307 West Trade Street. 





Naylor “Pulverator’”’ 
Makes Better Seed Beds 
In Half The Time 


Wonderful Two-Row principle lightens J 
the draft. Front row works the hard un- & 
broker ground, second row pulverizes and 
cuts it. Double rowspike tooth harrow with 
Steel Planker follows, makes most perfect 
seed bed. The Naylor ‘‘Pulverator’’ 


Dises, Harrows and Levels a S 


prepares one acre of seed bed in every mile of travel. Saves plowing. Saves work, time 
and money. Tests at the Wisconsin State Experiment Farm demonstrated that the 
Naylor “*Pulverator” is lighter draft than the ordinary discharrow. Write now for free booklet. 


Address NAYLOR MFG. COMPANY, Box 183, Piano, Il. 





The Progressive Farmer guarantees its advertisers to be reliable. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMS 





PLANT COWPEAS 





AND SOY BEANS. 





Three Soy Bean Questions. 
ge sll reader 
know: 

1. The best variety of soy beans 
for his section, for hay. 

If the crop is planted reasonably 
early we advise the Mammoth Yel- 
low. 

If planted after oats or is given 
only a part of the season in which to 


wants to 


| make its growth we advise the Ito 


San (medium yellow), 
Haberlandat. 


Wilson, or 
The long growing on 


| late varieties are better for hay. 


2. He wishes to sow broadcast. 

Soy beans nearly always do better 
when planted in drills. These may 
be 30 inches apart. Unless the land 
is very free from grass and weeds 


| they should not be sowed broadcast. 


Thus it is easier and cheaper to chop and to culti- | 


| 





3. How to tell when they are ready 
to cut. 

When half the pods are fully 
formed and before the pods begin to 
turn yellow, or when the top leaves 
begin to turn yellow. If cut later 
the stems are more woody and more 
leaves are likely to be lost, 


4. Is there any danger in giving 
cows and mules free access to the 
hay? 

Possibly it would be best to give 
a smaller quantity for a few days, 
until the animals become accustomed 
to them, but there will usually be no 
danger. 





Varieties of Cowpeas. 
CORRESPONDENT wishes’ to 
know the varieties of cowpeas. 
He says he wishes to plant some early 
and some late and for hay and seed. 


Prof. Duggar, of Alabama, says: 


| “Those averaging the largest produc- 


tion of grain are New Era, Black and 
Red Ripper.’’ In Farmers’ Bulletin, 
No. 89, the following statement is 
made: “The Black, Unknown (or 
Wonderful), Red Ripper, Clay and 
Calico varieties are all heavy seed 
breeders.”’ 

As to the best hay-yielding varie- 
ties, Prof, Duggar says: ‘‘The varie- 
ties making the largest average 
yields of hay for three years are 
Wonderful (or Unknown) and Clay.” 
Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 89, states: 
“Those which made the largest 
growth of vines for hay or soiling are 
the Unknown (or Wonderful), Red 
Ripper, Southdown and Clay.” 

It is also a well-known fact that 
early planting tends to a larger 
growth of vines and decreased seed 
production; while later planting 
tends to lessen the growth of vines 
with increased development of seed. 

One of the earliest varieties is New 
Era, it being possible to make two 
crops of this variety on the land in 
one season. The Whippoorwill, Black 
Eye and Red Crowder ripen in from 
12 to 14 weeks. The Wonderful or 
Unknown is one of the very best gen- 
eral-purpose varieties. 





Planting Peas for Seed. 


HERE are two ways to prepare 

land for planting cowpeas for 
seed. First, turn the land, go- 
ing good and deep, harrow 
well, then lay-off the rows two 
and a half to three feet wide (the 
width to be governed by the time, 
late or early, and the variety plant- 
ed), fertilizer drilled in and a thin 
layer of soil thrown over this, the 
peas dropped (before furrow dries 
out) and covered with a board. Sec- 
ond, break the land by laying off the 
rows and making low beds with a 
turnplow, leaving a fair-sized balk, 
drill the guano with a distributor at 
outer edge of the last bedding fur- 
rows, putting one-half on either side 
of balk, and, at sufficient depth not 
to allow plows, when cultivating the 
peas, to throw the guano out; burst 
the balk with a narrow shovel plow, 


drop the peas and cover with a sho 
board. 

While I have known a large erg 
of peas to be made with one cultiyg 
tion, still, I would advise two, 
even three, if possible. It is claime 
that every cultivation increases the 
yieid 50 per cent. 

The 8-2-2 guano is most commonh 
used for cowpeas; but what is the ug 
of paying for nitrogen that the plan 
doesn’t need, especially an amount 
excess of 1 per cent. We are, really! 
not in need of that much unless it be 
to ‘‘shove’”’ the vines off at first. § 
we will let it stand at that. ; 

Taking the 8-2-2 guano as a be 
ginning, as this is the grade of gus 
so much used by the cotton fa 
er, we next take a 12-6 acid, mix 
a sack (200 pounds) of each. 
gives us two sacks of 200 poundg 
each, which will analyze 10 per cent 
phosphoric acid, 1 per cent nitrogen 
and 4 per cent potash, which come 
near being an ideal fertilizer for peag, 
The costly element, nitrogen, made 
more costly because it is not needed) 
has been reduced one-half, while the 
two elements that are really needed, 
phosphoric acid and potash, have 
been raised 2 per cent each. 

R. M. McDANIEL, 

Butts, Ga. 


Has Found Soy Beans Better thag 
Cowpeas. 


AST fall a correspondent said 
that in his experience cowpeas 
were superior for planting in corn te 
soy beans. In my experience soy 
beans are far superior in every test, 
Do not plant corn four feet and them 
at laying-by time, drill beans in mid 
dle, but plant corn six feet, thereby 
enabling you to plant thicker in drill 
and not later than two weeks. Drill 
in middle and my word for it you 
will say they are much better thaa 
peas. [I have tried them side by sid® 
with peas a very wet and a very dry 
year; the peas each year being @ 
miserable failure with the exception 
of a fine growth of vines the wet 
year and the beans seemed not to be 
affected either by dry or wet weather, 
and the yield under the most favore 
able conditions for peas was far short 
of that of the soy beans of the Mame 
moth yellow variety. 

I do not know the value of the 
bean for enriching the soil as come 
pared with cowpeas, but I find clus 
ters of nodules on their roots, some 
as large as the end of your finger, 

I have several acres in corn, six* 
foot rows, planted in April, beans 
planted a week or ten days after, and 
will get 25 or 30 bushels of corm 
per acre, and consider the beans more 
valuable than the corn on same land, 
knowing their rich food value. 

As for me, give me the beans im 
preference to peas for planting in oF 
out of corn. They pay so well f 
shall discard peas altogether. 

D. H. WAX, 





Smithville, Miss. 





How the Peas Paid. 


F YOU will allow me a short spac@ 

in your columns, will write what 
I received from three bushels of 
Whippoorwill peas. I drilled one 
half bushel in the middles of my 
young strawberry patch with the pea 
plate; one-half bushel in my corn 
middles and sowed two bushels 
broadeast. I picked and threshed 
28 bushels of peas and cut seven 
loads of good crabgrass and pea hay. 
Three acres of corn land I never 
picked as they were not very prolific. 

I sold my hulls for a little more 
than my threshing bill. I made 57 
bales of good pea and crabgrass hay. 

S. R. CONNERS. 


Ripley, Tenn. 





If you don’t see what you want advertisety 
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BIGGER YIELDS PER ACRE. 


Ii.—In No Other Way Can the Farmer Get a Pair Return. for 
His Labor or a Reasonable Profit on His Crops—Five Illustra- 
tions of What Increased Production Means. 





og ROFIT is not so much a question 
Pe: what the farm, as a whole, is 

doing or producing, but of what 

every acre under cultivation, on the 

Paverage, is yielding in the way of 
| total product and profit above the 
 eost of production. A man and a 
' team can only cultivate and harvest 
g@ certain number of acres of a giv- 
| em crop or crops. If the average 
gere crop yield be small and the 
profit small, or nothing at all, the 
wet returns for the year’s invest- 

ment and efforts are also small and 

unsatisfactory; but where the aiver- 

age acre yields are medium to large 

“and increasing yearly and the acre 
profits are in proportion, the net re- 
sults of the year’s work are substan- 
tial profits over cost of operations. 


As the annual average for the last 
five years it has required 2.32 acres 
in North Carolina to produce a 500- 
pound bale of cotton as against 2.71 
acres for the entire United States. 
During the nine years just past— 
1902-1910—the average annual price 
of the average grade of upland cot- 
ton has been 11 cents per pound for 
lint, and 27 cents per bushel for 
seed, or almost one cent per pound. 
We do not know just what has been 
the average amount of fertilizer used 
per acre on cotton, but we estimate 
it around 300 pounds, though dur- 
ing the last year it has possibly been 
more than this. On basis of these 
facts and our results on cotton pro- 
duction during the last five to seven 
years, on the average cotton soils of 
the State, with different quantities 
of fertilizer, the net returns from 
different acre yields or production 
have been as follows: 


ae 


Pe Profit and loss in Growing Different 
Quantities of Cotton Per Acre. 
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43 bale 215 $3. $25 $28 $27.52 ..... 
86 bale 430 7 25 32 55.04 $23.04 
91 bale 455 8 25 33 58.24 25.24 
1.00 bale 500 10 25 35 64.00 29.00 


In the above table it has been es- 
timated that 1,400 pounds of seed 
cotton would yield 500 pounds of 
lint and 900 pounds of seed, which 
would mean 35.7 per cent lint. On 
this basis one bale of cotton would 
give returns of $55 for lint (llcents 
per pound) and $9 for seed (1 cent 
per pound), or a total of $64. We 
have found the cost of producing cot- 
ton per acre to vary from $25 to $35, 
according to year, land, amount of 
fertilizer, ete. 

The difference in cost outside of 
fertilizer, for preparing, cultivating, 
- harvesting and ginning the cotton on 
“one acre will be very small, regard- 
less of yield. The extra seed coming 
from the larger yields will almost 
balance the extra cost of harvesting 
and ginning. This makes the figures 
given in the table entirely fair on a 
comparative basis, even if they do not 
represent the actual cost of produc- 
tion in different sections of the coun- 
try, and other figures representing in- 
dividual or local conditions may be 
substituted without affecting the con- 
clusions. They show that the North 
Carolina farmer producing only an 
average crop of .43 bale during the 
last five years, has only gotten fair 
returns for the cost of productin; 
the one growing less has not gotten 
the worth of his labor; while the 
farmer producing larger yields has 
obtained profits in proportion to the 
increased acreage yield. 


Why We Advocate Bigger Yields Per 
Acre. 


These facts make it plain that we 
are not advocating increased acreage 


By Dr. B. W. Kilgore, North Carolina Department of Agriculture, 


production of cotton (and this ap- 
plies also to other crops) merely to 
inerease the total cotton crop, but 
to give the cotton farmer larger re- 
turns for his land and labor used in 
cotton growing and to leave him more 
time and land for the produetion of 
other crops. 

The best thing, and in fact, the 
only thing for the North Carolina 


cotton farmer to do is to reduce: 


the cotton aereage heavily, taking 
such steps, at the same time, as will 
increase the economic acreage yield 
and corresponding profit and’ put the 
extra land and time into growing 


soil-improving crops so as to reduce: 


the fertilizer bill in future years, and 
in producing food crops and home 
supplies. 


Five Average Yields and What They 
Mean. 

In the light of the average condi- 
tions and returns during the last five 
years, we have reason to expect, on 
the average, results about as _fol- 
lows from reducing the acreage and 
increasing acreage yields: 

(1) Im round numbers there were 
1,500,000: acres planted in cotton 
in North Carolina in 1911 and the 
amount of fertilizer used per acre 
was likely 300 to 400 pounds. If 
this acreage were reduced in 1912 to 
1,000,000 (or 33 1-3 per cent), and 
the same total amount of fertilizer 
used on cotton as in 1911, there 
would be used 450 to 600 pounds per 
acre. The total cotton crop for the 
State, under average conditions, 
could be expected to be 700,000 to 
800,000 500-pound bales from this 
source, with a profit of $15 to $20 
per acre, or a total of $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 net returns for the cot- 
ton crop of the State. 

(2) Should the acreage be re- 
duced from 1,500,000 to 750,000 (or 
50 per cent), and the same total 
amount of fertilizer used for cotton 
in 1911 be applied in 1912, it would 
give 600 to 800 pounds per acre and 
there could be expected, under ave- 
rage conditions, a cotton crop of 600,- 
000 to 675,000 500-pound bales, 
with a net profit of $20 to $25 per 
acre, or $15,000,000 to $18,750,000 
for the State’s cotton crop over the 
cost of production. 

(3) Should the average be reduced 
from 1,500,000 to 750,000 (about 50 
per cent) and the total amount of 
fertilizer used on cotton in 1911 be 
reduced 25 per cent, this would give 
450 to 600 pounds of fertilizer to 
the acre, and there could be expected, 
under average conditions, a yield of 
525,000 to 600,000 bales, with a 
profit of $15 to $20 per acre, or 
$11,250,000 to $15,000,000 for the 


State’s cotton crop over cost of pro- | 


duction. 

(4) With the reduction of the 
acreage to any amount and the use 
of the same average fertilizer appli- 
eation as for the last five years 
per acre there can be expected a 
yield of .4 to .6 bale per acre, with 
the lower yield barely, if actually, 
meeting the cost of production, and 
the larger yield giving a much small- 
er net return than that following a 
course which would give larger acre- 
age returns. 

(5) With the reduction of the 
acreage to any amount and a redue- 
tion of the fertilizer application be- 
low what it has averaged for the 
last five years per acre, there can be 
expected a yield of less than .4 bale 
per acre, depending on the amount 
of reduction of the fertilizer applica- 
tion, unless plant food is added in 
other ways to make up for the defi- 
ciency, and this is now, of course, 
impossible for 1912. The returns 

(Continued on page 21.) 




























































































Get Your Plowing and Planting Done Quick! 


ATE. spring and’ excessive rainshave put you way behind in your work, 
You must catch up—if you want big crops, early markets: and big 
profits. Youcan’t do it with aximal power. Why not make an 

opportunity of this condition by starting the use of mechanical power to till 
your soil? An of Tractor will do your plowing at the rate of 12 to 30 
acres a day—will work every day, cll day, and all night, if necessary. 


Works Fast and Steadily Regardless of Heat 
or Flies—Never Gets Tired or Diseased 


And unlike animals—which must be 

fed whether they work or not—the 

“eats’’ only whileit works. Think 

of the money you save by not having 

to feed’ expensive hay and grain. If 

you raise hay—sell it and let others 
pay the high prices. 

Think of the saving in veter‘nary bills 
—the saving.of nine-tenths of barn space 
—and the many other savings you can 
make by using the of. It— 

Burns Cheap Kerosene—at all speeds— 
under all conditions. The Secor-Higgins 
System of burning oil—/fits the power to the 
load. No more fuelis used than is abso- 
lutely necessary. Thereis no waste even 
of the cheap kerosene which the oi 




















‘A PORTE IND 


‘For ALL Traction And ALL 
Belt Power Work 


Don’t think the of is only for plowing power. 
Itis also being used: for harrowing, seeding, cuiti- 
vating, harvesting,. hay baling, road grading, sawing, 
gtinding,. pumping, silo-filling, heavy hauling and 
allother work where steady, economical power is 




















required. burns—costing only 5 to 7c per gallon. 
oy Be Strongly built, simple to operate—a 
Make Money Building Roads boy can run it. 


Why not write for all the facts and figures? Tellus 
how many acres you operate, what crops you raise and 
the special conditions you work under. We will send 
you our big free catalog and special information. Write 

M. RUMELY COMPANY 
$543 Main Street, La Porte, Ind., U. S.A, 


After your own work is done you can make big 
money grading and building roads. And you can 
do.all kinds of power work for neighbors—making 
big, profits.on every job. 

































You. Should Have This 
New John Deere Book 


Illustrates and describes the most 
complete line of farm implements. } 
Tells how to adjust and use them \ Agta 
under varying conditions. It is 

a practical encyclopedia for the 

farm. It is worth dollars. to you. 


MailedFree to Farmers 


If you have not already received 
your copy of this new book, 
sure to ask us for it now. # 


Get Quality and Service i 
John Deere Dealers Give Both ‘* 


Davenport Roller Bearing Steel 


Bay Your Wagon Once For All the strongest wheel construction. Every spoke is 


oa fe 4 hy th 
ed r ot into tire. 
There is a wagon made that is stronger, more durable and 2 cease, mo aa 


gardless as to whether the spoke is at the top, side or 
HW of lighter draftthan any other This wagon is bottom of the wheel, it always carries its share of the load. 
Built Like a Bridge 


r Roller Bearings 

Entirely of steel I-Beams, Channels and. Angles, solidly held That roller bearings reduce draft is generally conceded. Of 
to er with large steel rivets, put in hot under great pressure. the various styles, the straight roller bearing is. the simplest 
ike the steel railway bridge, it is - and most successful. 
constructed for hardest lifetime ser- For this-wagon the straight roller 
vice. Strong and durable. bearing is especially adapted. 

Each front gear and each rear gear The spindies and hubs are straight, 
is practically one solid piece that Consequently, as is wagon is 
cannot come loose or apart. equipped with straight roller bearings 
it is of light draft, 

A little book we'll be pleased to 
send free, tells of a good many more 
superior features this. wagon has. 


























Steel Wheels 


This wagon has steel wheels that 
are and made with a tension, 





Be sure to tell us whether you want your copy of “Better Farm Implements.and How to Use Them'’ and:in order. to 
get the ‘Wagon Book’ containing full information regarding the above described wagon, ask for Package No. Bo 











The Lummus Air Blast = —_ re 
YOU, the ginner, more business than 
any other gim because IT MAKES A BETTER SAMPLE. It 
will bring YOU, the farmer, more money for your bale, because it 
turns out cotton which samples better and grades higher than any 
other gin. It will pay you wellin the end to drive miles:further to 
haul your cotton toa Lummus ginner. The Lummus gin stands for 
a longer staple, free from all trash and LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO., 


dirt, and a longer price for your bale. COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 






Catalogue FREI 














2 Takes hold of its work and never lets go. It’s compact, solid, 
j rugged and strong; stripped of every unnecessary part. Built 
for long, hard service. There’s a Bull Dog Engine for every 
farm need, in sizes from 1 1-2 to 12H. P. There’s one for your 
threshing machine or saw-mill; others adapted to pumping, saw- 
ing, running separators, churns, washing machines and many, 
other back-breaking jobs about the house and farm. Write te- 
day for complete descriptive catalog showing Cesigns and sizes 
for every purpose. There’s a Bull Dog in it built for you. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 


The Fairbanks Compeny never mede a poor articio. Manufacturers of 
Fairbanks’ Scaltes—standard for 80 years. 





THIS BULL DOG GASOLINE ENGINE 
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IH C Wagon 
Material 


AGON material must stand two destructive strains—one caused by 
the constant vibration due to travel over rough roads, the other caused 
by the weight of the load. These two strains affect every piece of 

material which enters into the cons ction of farm wagons. That being the 
case the quality of the material used both in wood and steel wagons is a 
very important factor. 

ood, hardwood lumber is becoming so scarce that it is difficult for manu- 
facturers to obtain wood of the highest grade. Foreseeing this difficulty and 
having ample storage facilities, the builders of I H C wagons made contracts 
far in excess of immediate requirements. As a result of these contracts 
IHC wagons: 


Weber Steel King 
Columbus New Bettendorf 


are made of choice material throughout, Read a few interesting facts about 
I H C wagon material. 

All the wood used for the more important parts of I H C wagons is care- 
fully selected and then air-dried under cover in buildings with concrete foun- 
dations, which raise the wood above the moisture line. The lumber is heid 
in these buildings at least two years; most of it three years; some of it, par: 
ticularly that for hubs, which receives special attention, even longer. Air- 
drying produces tough wagon lumber because the sap, instead of being 
driven out as by kiln-drying, dries naturally with the wood and formsa resinous 
glue or cement, which binds the fibres of the wood together, gives the lumber 
flexibility and resilience, and retains its maximum strength and toughness, 
Air-drying of selected lumber produces just the qualities necessary to make 
it resist constant vibration and load strain. All the wood used in I HC 
wagons is air-dried. Weber and Columbus wagons are made entirely of air- 
dried wood. 

Steel King and New Bettendorf Wagons, with all steel gears, are con- 
structed of thoroughly tested steel put together according to approved 
designs. The experience of many years of successful wagon building, com- 
bined with the highest degree mf structural material knowledge, guarantee 
satisfactory service from every I H C wagon. 

The I HC local dealer knows points about I H C wagon construction that 
you should be familiar with. He will show you some things that you will 
recognize as money savers. Get literature and full information from him, 
or, write to 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 
Chicago USA 


IHC Service Bureau 


The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, free of charge to all, the 
best information obtainable on better farming. If you have any worthy 
questions concerning, soils, crops, land drainage, irrigation, fertilizer, 
etc., make your inquiries specific and send them toI H C Service Bureau, 
Harvester Building, Chicago, U SA 
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Our Progressive Young People. 




















EDITED BY WALTER CAMP 


Make Your Boy Happy 


by giving him THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. You could not give 
him a greater pleasure or a stronger influence for good. 


WALTER A. CAMP, 


one of the ablest American writers and acknowledged to be the 
foremost authority on Athletics, edits 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
Each issue of this splendid magazine is filled with clean, 
nating stories and instructive 
ticles all of intense interest 
every live boy. Departments de- 
voted to The Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, Electricity, Mechanics, Athlet- 


fasci- 








Stamps and Coins. 
e 


ics, Photography, Carpentry, 

A new handsome cover in colors 

ach month. Beautifully illustrated throughout, 
SPECIAL OFFER!—For only 50c. we will send you 


The Boys’ Magazine for 6 months, and a copy of the 


most 
Ways 
baseball glove. 


useful and 


practical book you ever read, “Fifty 
For Boys 


to Earn Money,” and this splendid 
This glove is made by one of the fore- 


most American manufacturers, of the finest tan leather, 
felt-padded, web thumb and deep pocket. 


Send in your order to-day. Your subscription will 


be entered at once and the book and baseball glove will 


be sent you by 
refunded. 
360 Main St.. SMETHPORT, PA. 


return mail. Satisfaction, or money 
Address, THE SCOTT FEF, REDFIELD CO., 
The Boys’ Magazine at all news-stands, 10c a copy. 











e Every boy wants a catching 
mit—sure you do, and we 
want to help you get it. 

Take your father’s paper for 

a sample copy and go and get one of your neighbors who is not now taking The 

Progressive Farmer to subscribe for one year—price, $1 

Send us his subscription and we will send you’the catching mit and a six- 
months’ subscription to the Boys’ Magazine as advertised above, as a reward for 
your trouble. 

Get us two yearly renewals and it will count the same as one new. 

Hurry—you want the mit right now. Address, 

PREMIUM DEPARTMENT THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 











are made of high carbon steel tubing and large stiff No.9 
wires. Rust proof—wear proof. Write for my special proposi- 


t 


a 


Let me ship the gates you need for 60 days 
free inspection and trial. Save from $50 to 
$250 on your gate purchase. lowa Gates 


DITIsse wes 


I er toad Peart 





ion today. Complete galvanized frame, also painted gates — : 
heaper than ever before. Jos. B. Clay, Manager., IOWAGATECO., 55 Ciay Street, Cedar Falls, lowa 








THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF CULTIVATORS. 





The Important Part of a Cultivator is Really the Dirt-Moving 
Part—Where Different Types Do the Best Work. 





By Prof. M. E. Sherwin, North Carolina A. & M. College. 


HE important parts of a culti- 
vator are those parts which 
move the dirt and as the 
character of work done depends upon 
the shape and arrangement of these 
parts it is natural to group or class- 
ify cultivators according to them. 
There are other classifications used 
as riding, walking, spring-trip, pin- 
break, one-horse, two-horse, single- 


deal. They also work in land too 
rocky for the sweep or the disk. They 
do not pulverize the soil as well ag 
the sweep or the smaller shovels and 
hence should be used only where the 
digging is of more importance than 
the pulverizing. These shovels can 
be set to throw the dirt mostly one 
way or to throw it both ways equally, 
but they do not leave the surface 
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A TWO-HORSE DISK CULTIVATOR. 


row, double-row, etc., each of which 
includes all cultivators with or with- 
out a certain feature which the name 
given implies. These names apply to 
conveniences, improvements, or spe- 
cial features of the implement 
rather than to the more fun- 
damental features. For example, ex- 
actly the same kind of work can be 
done with a certain kind of shovel 
en both riding and walking cultiva- 
tors, but change the shovels and no 
cultivator on the market can be made 
to do the same work as before. Hence 
it appears that the character of the 
shovel or dirt-moving part is the most 
important part of the cultivator and 
the one which should receive the 
most of our attention. Under this 
head we will consider three classes, 
disk, shovel and spike-tooth. We 
shall also discuss some of the other 
features. 
Shovel Cultivators, 

The cultivator shovels vary in size 
and shape from the large broad 
sweeps to the narrow bull-tongues 
and are used on many different sizes 
and forms of cultivators. In the 
Cotton Belt the sweep holds a prom- 
inent place. This is a low, broad 
shovel or blade which cuts the ground 
surface and pulverizes the soil by 
raising it over the top of the low 
blade and then allowing it to drop 
back. It will not do well on foul or 
rocky land, but on clean, mellow land 
it is one of the very best attachments 
for giving shallow cultivation and 
for keeping weeds from getting a 
start. It is also excellent for cutting 
tap-rooted weeds which other forms 
of shovels will slip by. 

For cleaning foul land with shovel 
cultivators a large, pointed shovel 
which digs in more is used. This 
is the regular double-shovel type 
and is commonly used in gangs 
of two. These shovels can be held 
at such a depth as to dig out the 
weeds and tear up the dirt a great 


smooth and fine and they are likely 
to leave hard ridges unbroken be- 
tween the shovels. 

A narrower type of shovel in gangs 
of three or four is much better for 
uniform depth of stirring and for 
pulverizing the soil. This narrow 
type has come into use with the prac- 
tice of shallow cultivation and for 
this is now used much more than the 
wide shovel. It does good work in 
a soil midway between that condi- 
tion described for the broad shovel 
and that best suited for the sweep, 
but it will not take out tap-rooted 
plants which have a good start. While 
the wide shovel leaves a considerable 
furrow behind each shovel and ridges 
between the furrows, the narrow 
shovel leaves the ground nearly 
smooth. Yet it does not leave it so 
flat that it will pack badly in a rain 
as heavy land often does when cul- 
tivated with a sweep. 

The Disk Cultivator. 

Cultivator disks are similar to but 
smaller than those in a disk harrow. 
They are arranged in two gangs, one 
to go on each side of the row and 
are reversible, that is, may be set 
to throw dirt either way. In land 
where the grass and weeds have @ 
good start and have grown to con- 
siderable size this cultivator does its 
best work as it cuts through the 
weeds and throws considerable dirt 
to cover them. On account of its 
throwing the dirt so much and form- 
ing ridges, it is rather wasteful of 
soil moisture and is not a favorite 
with advocates of level culture. It 
is true that the dirt can be thrown 
in opposite directions at alternate 
cultivations but this is usually not 
best for the crop. It is better to use 
a leveler when a ridge is not de- 
sired. This is a flat blade which at- 
taches to the gang and is drawn be- 
hind the disks to draw the dirt back 
immediately. The disk does not do 
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satisfactory work in rocky ground 
because the rocks throw it out. 


The Spike-Tooth 


This is just a small spike-tooth 
harrow and is very fine for stirring 
the ground late in the season after 
it has been made clean and mellow 
by the other cultivator. If the 
ground is dry it is just as important 
to keep the surface stirred late in 
the season as at any other time. In 
fact, it is more important, for a loss 
at this time means a loss not only 
of the crop, but of the work that has 
been previously done to the crop, 
and as the crop is really worth more 
when nearly grown, we should not 
let it suffer at this time. A light 
spike-tooth cultivator forms an ex- 
cellent mulch and keeps any young 


Cultivator. 


are made which turn up at the hee} to 
cut the side of the ridge. On disk 
cultivators the whole gang can be 
rotated so that it sets at an angle 
with the inner disks considerably 
higher. 

Most of the two-horse cultivators 
have a jointed shank which will trip 
when the shovel hits a firm obstacle 
as a stump or large rock. These are 
of two kinds (1) pin-break and (2) 
spring-trip. In the former the 
shank is held in place by a hardwood 
peg until enough pressure is exerted 
to break this peg. Then another peg 
must be put in. In the latter a spring 
is provided to hold the shank firm 
and to throw it back into place when 
it has been tripped and the pressure 
removed. This can be used in rooty, 
stumpy, and rocky land to good ad- 











A, SPRING-TOOTH CULTIVATOR. 


weeds from starting. This is about 
all there is to be done late in the 
season and with this implement it 
can be done very economically. 

Such an implement can easily be 
made at home—just a small ‘‘A” 
harrow, ten or 12 inches narrower 
than the distance between the rows, 
and with the teeth set straight. It 
can easily be pulled by one horse 
and, as only once in a row is needed 
to renew the mulch, considerable 
ground can be covered in a day. If 
the ground is weedy, rocky or 
ridged, it can not be used success- 
fully,.but on smooth, clean, level 
land there is no other implement that 
will do this work so well and so 
cheap. 

If the land has been cultivated 
wet and left cloddy, a plank drag or 
heavy iron should be pulled between 
the rows to crush the clods before 
any cultivator is again used. 


In a few words; the sweep is to 
be chosen on light, clean soil, also 
to cut tap-rooted weeds; the nar- 
row shovel on heavier land which 
runs together badly and on land 
which is somewhat grassy or rocky; 
the broad shovel on rocky and very 
weedy land; the disk on very weedy 
land free from rock; and the spike- 
tooth where the only work needed is 
that of renewing the dust mulch and 
keeping weeds from starting. Any 
of the styles of shovels can usually 
be adjusted to both one-horse and 
two-horse cultivators. The disk is 
not used on one-horse cultivators. 


Other Features of Cultivators. 


It is often desirable to cultivate 
deeper away from the row than close 
to the row or in ridged land to culti- 
vate the top and side of the ridge as 
well as the bottom. This can be done 
with the shovel cultivators by chang- 
.ing the position of the shovels on the 
shank, setting those next the row 
higher and those away from the row 
lower. Nearly all shovel cultivators 
allow of such adjustments. Sweeps 
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vantage as there is no danger of bend- 
ing the shanks and no need of stop- 
ping to replace pegs as in the pin- 
break. All that is needed is to lift 
the gang out of the ground for an in- 
stant to let the spring force the shank 
carrying the shovel into position 
again. This can be done without 
stopping the team. 

Riding cultivators are, as a rule, 
more easily operated than walking 
cultivators and more work can be 
done with them. Levers worked by 
the hands or feet are provided for 
controlling the gangs and guiding 
the cultivator. <A pivotal tongue is 
sometimes used as a steering device 
and can be used on side hills to over- 
come the tendency to crowd down the 
hill. With the balance frame, the 
weight of the rider and the gangs 
when hung up can be balanced on the 
axles by means of a lever. This does 
away with the annoyance of having 
the tongue hitting the horses’ heads 
or jerking against the breast straps. 

Tongueless cultivators of the walk- 
ing type do well if the team works 
evenly. They have an advantage 
over the tongue cultivators in that 
they do not require so much room 
for turning. 

The gangs can be moved closer to- 
gether or further apart to give the 
width of row desired and they should 
be so adjusted that constant pressure 
on the handles wiil not be needed 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS €-VARNISHES 


FOR THE FARM 


In the S-W line of Brighten-Up Finishes there is a 
special product for every household use. By the use 
of alittle paint and varnish occasionally everything 
around the home can be kept in fine condition. Old, 
worn floors can be made bright and fresh, old furni- 
ture as good as new. Tell the local S-W dealer what 
you wish to paint, varnish, stain or enamel, and he 
will give you the products that will give you the best 
results for your purpose. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. Ask for color cards 


a 
Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co.,732 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
SLT ERI I IT OS ST ATT LA LIE NA EL BLT EEN OT EE RE EO, 
“RANGER” BICYCLE 


S10 DAYS FREE TRIAL * aie" *%2.5 


bn prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit im advance, and 

Q allow ten days free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in 

every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get 

anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not to keep it, 
ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will ot be out one cent. 


LOW FACTORY PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 


to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 
Save you $10 to $25 micdlemen’s profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 
Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap 
NM mail order bicycles; also reliable medium grade models at unheard of low prices. 


IDER AGENTS WANTE in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 


. ror2 **Ranger”® Bicycle furnished by us, You will be 
H astonished at the wonderfully low prices and the liberal propositions and special offer we will 
Wi give on the first 1912 sample going to your town. Write at once for our special offer. 

4 DO NOT BUY a bicycle or 3 pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogue 
# and learn our low prices and liberalterms. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles undes 
# your own name plate at doubie our prices. Orders filled the day received, 

4 SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores wild 
TIRES, out at once, at Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 

ES, 


COASTER BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometess, parts, repairs 
+ . ec . . 


and everything in the bicycle line at half usual prices. 
i CO NOT WAIT but write today for our Large Cata/ogue beautifully ill d and cx ining a great fund of 
interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CoO. Dept.pi;; CHICAGO, ILL. 


Have You? 

Have you tried a pair of the 
shoes made right here in 
Georgia? Have you in this 
way voted for a new and big- 
ger industrial South? 

Shoe Manufacturing is a 
brand new thing in Georgia. 
We want you to see its 
product. 

Ask your dealer to show 
you the King Bee and Easy 
Street styles. Among the 
most popular lasts are “Fy 
Cobb” and “Dope.” 

Have a look. We'll leave 
the verdict with you. 
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We will ship you @ 




















Genuine Buffalo 
House Paint 
better house paint than the 06 
famous **Buffalo’’ quality, and Pomel 


yet we offer it for the next 30 days 
at only $1.06 per gallon if Per 
bought ip 5-gallon kits, Galion 
And we also quote Al Qual- 
ity Barn Paint for 78c! 
uffalo Paint is guaranteed to cover more 


No amount of money can buy 


square feet, surface for surface, per gallon 
than any other. Does not flake or crack, 
Wears like iron, preserves buildings and 
makes them look more attractive. 


New Bargain Book Ready 
Our latest catalog, containing 2,100 astound. 

ing bargains, is now ready for mailing. 
includes everything to build or furnish the 
home. Everything priced at bare factory cost 
or lower. Don’t put any money in building 

materials or housefurnishings till this **‘pacc- 
making” catalog reaches you. / - 


24 Niagara Pictures Free i4 
The first order you send us, no matter ho' 
small, entities you to 24 beautiful scenic pic- 
tures of Niagara Falls. Send postal today for 
special Paint Offer and Bargain Book. Address 
The Manufacturers’ Outlet Co. 
Dept. 84, Buffalo, N.Y. (10 


Spotless P 

















be 

ints 

SAVE YOU 50 CENTS qa 
PER GALLON , = ~ 


No reason in paying $1.75 jf } cS 

per gallon when you can buy f 

Spotless House Paint equal to 

any made for $1.14 to $1.22 

per gallon. Spotless Paint is 

guaranteed for five years not 

to flake, blister, nor crack off. 

It's weatherproof, it protects, & 

it beautifies. 

Spotless Paint is ready mixe4, requires no doctor- 

ing, no thinning. Anyone can apply it. There's 

Spotless Paint for all purposes, houses, barns, roofs, 

Write to-day for FREE COLOR CARD AND 

RICE LIST which tells all about it. 

“ THE SPOTLESS CO. 

wx!) 2) Shockoe Square, Richmond, Va. 

“The South's Mail Order House.” 


J. K. Orr Shoe Co., Red 
Seal Shoe Factory, Atlanta, 








Low-Down Steel Wheel Wagons 
Are fast replacing the high farm wagons for 
general farm work. Thereasonisplain. The 
Low-Down wagon makes easier work for the 
man and no harder for the team, One man 
can do most of his farm work alone with the 

w-Down wagon. Get our fres catalogue. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 65, HAVANA, ILL. 




















NTS—Here You Are 
2, New Combination Tool. of drop 

& forged, high grade carbon steel, Sells to 

, farmers, Plumbers, Machinists, Auto 
Owners, in stores and the 

=» home. 16 TOOLS IN ONE. 

mM Can be used as a vise. A 
machine shop for the home. 
Everybody pleased. Yon'’t 





to keep them to or from the row. 
From the many styles of cultiva- 
tors made, each with its various ad- 
justments, the boy who will 
each in relation to the kind of wor 
it does will soon be able to pick ex- 
actly the cultivator which is best} 
suited to his needs. As I said in the 
beginning, the shovels are the most 
important; the other parts are there 
to help hold, guide and regulate the 
shovels, and while these other parts 
are important, they do not have as | 
much to do with the quality of work 
that can be done as with the ease and 
convenience of the operator. 


__FISH BRAND 


study | 


jotave FORSERVICE. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 





| TOWER’ 


be without one, Sales easy. 

| =» Demand enormous, Big prof- 
. ity. Rep. Va. ordered 275. 
Made enough profit to keep his family 4 

FLEX Ss LICKER months. Write quick for sample to workers. 
| THOMAS TOOL CO., 6255 Barny St., Dayton, Ohlo 
The design shows how our REFLEX EDGES (pata) 
keep water from running in at front of coat. 
Every drop does down and off. so 


YOU CAN’T GET WET 





BALES HAY — SAWS WOOD 
@ GRINDS FETO, PUMPS WATER 


$3.00 EVERYWHERE 
A. J.Tower Co. 


BOSTON. 


TowER CANADIAN LTD. 
TORONTO. 47 


THE MARK OF 


AOWER's 
108 
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#1SH BRAND 


H2 
EXCELLENCE 








YOUNG MEN WANTED to learn 
VETERINARY profession. Catalogue 

y free. Grand Rapids Veterinary College, 
Dep. 16, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed to 
do what they promise. 
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The Rubber Tires Th 


Carriage Owners Want 


T// 
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For 13 years carriage owners have been using 
Goodyear Rubber Tires and comparing them with 
others. As aresult of these tests, most carriage 
owners now prefer “Goodyears.”’ 

Nearly four million have already been sold. 244% 
more were sold last season than the season before 
and itlooks now as if nearly twice as many *’Good- 
years’’ will be used this season as last. 

And three-fourths of all carriage builders, know- 
ing the public’s preference for *“Goodyears,’’ have 
adoptedthesetires. Nordo you find any othertire 

————— that’s sold by so many 
retail dealers. Is not 
this great public recog: 
nition of Goodyear su- 
= periority your safest 

4 guide in buying tires 
for your carriage? 




















in and quickly 
This tire remai 
or get loose. 
Protect yourca 
en its life 3e1 
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“Eecentric” Tire 


Our Eccentric Cushion Tire 


is especially designed for lighter vehicles—runa- 
bents, etc. Note the wire hole is delow the center. 
This increases the wearing depth of the tire one- 
half. Saves youthat much money. This tire stays 
firm in the channel. The high-grade, springy 
rubber used in the ‘Eccentric’? makes it remark- 
ably easy-riding. Always gives satisfaction. 





for our latest C 

















Goodyear Tire 
tires. 
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Our “Wing” Tire 
Note this patented “wing’’— how it 


presses against the channel, thus pre- 
venting mud, grit or water from getting 


Gives utmost wear. 


at Most 




















i\ “Wing” 
Tire 


destroying the tire base. 
ns sound. It won’t creep 
Will 
rriage and greatly length- 
ng of tough, springy rub- 


ber it is exceptionally easy-riding. 


Free Tire Book Now Ready 


Send us your name ona postal today 


arriage Tire Circular and 


name of dealer in your town who sells 
Goodyear Tires. You'll pay no more for 


s than for commonplace 
{608} 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 
Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


















posts 


Economical. Guaranteed. 
pound—and costs no more, 





Best for biscuit—and all cooking. Pure. 
16 full ounces to the 
Sanitary package. 





Fresh. 


















THE MATHIESON WORKS, Saltville, Va. 


is $2 per doz. 


Miss (or) Mrs.............. 


ALKALI 
I enclose the tops cut from 6 Eagle-Thistle packages, also Money Order (or stamps) 
for58c. Please send me, all charges prepaid, one set (6) Rogers’ Guaranteed Genu- 
ine Silver Plated Teaspoons, These spoons bear no advertising, and their retail value 


















































NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. 


Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 


Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 


nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 


It is better made, does 
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Fish Will Bite 


bh like hungry wolves, fill your nets 
traps or trot line if you bait with 
Magic-Fish-Lure. 
Best fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy 
Rollins them eat Write to-day and get a box to 
ip introduce it in your neig 
wanted. J F Gregory, K-19, 
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St. Louis, Mo 
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Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


Agents ‘ did ch op. A 
bon, tubular «steel Farm Gates, 


Secure Free Catalog. 
public Fence & Gate Co., J 


R. 8t. North Chicago, IIl. 














THE DAY IS COMING. 


{William Morris, the English poet and designer, became, in his latter years, a So- 
cialist, and gave himself unreservedly to the “Cause.” His writings are perhaps the 
high-water mark of Socialist literature. There is in them no appeal to class feeling 
or to men’s baser desires. Instead, he truly represented those philosophic Socialists 
whose dream of a new order in which no man shall know want has been pronounced 
“the noblest vision that ever came to humanity.’”’ In the following poem he combines 
strength and beauty as few men of our time have been able to do.] 


OME hither lads and hearken for a tale there is to tell, 
Of the wonderful days a-coming, when all shall be better than well. 


And the tale shall be told of a country, a land in the midst of the sea, 
And folk shall call it England in the days that are going to be. 


There are more than one in a thousand in the days that are yet to come, 
Shall have some hope of the morrow, some joy of the ancient home. 


For then, laugh not, but listen to this strange tale of mine: 
All folk that are in England shall be better lodged than swine. 


man shall 
his hand, 
Nor yet come home in the even too faint and weary to stand. 


Then a work and bethink him, and rejoice in the deeds of 


Men in that time a-coming shall work and have no fear 
For to-morrow’s lack of earning and the hunger-wolf anear. 


For that which the worker winneth shall then be his indeed, 
Nor shall half be reaped for nothing by him that sowed no seed. * * * 


And what wealth then shall be left us when none shall gather gold 
To buy his friend in the market, and pinch and pine the sold? 


Nay, what save the lovely city, and the little house on the hill, 
And the wastes and the woodland beauty, and the happy fields we till; 


And the homes of ancient stories, the tombs of the mighty dead; 
And the wise men seeking out marvels; and the poet’s teeming head; 


And the painter’s hand of wonder;and the marvelous fiddle-bow, 
And the banded choirs of music; all those that do and know. * * * 


O why and for what are we waiting? while our brothers droop and die, 
And on every wind of the heavens a wasted life goes by. 


They are gone; there is none can undo it, nor save our souls from the 
curse; 
But many a million cometh, and shall they be better or worse? 


It is we must answer and hasten, and open wide the door 
For the rich man’s hurrying terror, and the slow-foot hope of the poor. 


Yea, the voiceless wrath of the wretched, and their unlearned discontent, 
We must give it voice and wisdom till the waiting tide be spent. 


Come, then, since all things call us,the living and the dead, 
And over the weltering tangle a glimmering light is shed. * * * 


Come, join in the only battle wherein no man can fail, 
Where whoso fadeth and dieth, yet his deed shall still prevail. 












HOW TO COOK VEGETABLES. 


The Value of Vegetables in the Diet, and How They Should Be 
Handled to Be Made Most Palatable and Nourishing. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, 
[ THE cooking of vegetables, per- 


Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 
which is to be found in all plants, 
most of the nutritious materials of 


haps, less skill is required than 
the food plants are deposited, Since 


in almost any of the other food 





groups. We have seen how certain the cellulose is not digestible, it is 
temperatures have had their ef- usually necessary to soften it in some 
: fects upon meat, Way so as to prevent its interference 

milk, eggs, fat, with the digestion of other sub- 


stances. This is accomplished by 
heat and the addition of water, al- 
though some plants contain sufficient 
water to cook the food ingredients. 
For example, the potato is three- 
fourths water. 

While cellulose is practically indi- 
gestible, yet, it plays no small part in 
the nourishment of the body. The 
nutrients of the vegetables are ren- 
dered digestible by cooking and sol- 
uble by the body juices and are grad- 
ually absorbed. If it were not for 
the indigestible bulk of fiber of the 
cellulose, the food mass of the ali- 
mentary canal would soon become so 
small that its passage through the 
canal would be difficult. If for no 
other reason than the bulk furnished 
by the cellulose, vegetables in the 
daily diet are a necessity. 


starch and their 
combinations, but 
however badly 
the vegetable is 
treated there will 
still be a good 
quality left unin- 
jured; but that 
does not argue 
that knowledge 
of the nature and composition of 
vegetables and the effect of cooking 
upon them is not necessary. 

In the study of plant structures we 
find that they have a frame work of 
a substance which is known as cel- 
lulose, and that this cellulose fre- 
quently surrounds the actual food 
materials in the plant. In our study 
of starch, for example, we found the 
starch grains bound up within walls 
of cellulose and only by the rupture 
of this cellulose wall by long cooking 
wasp the starch rendered perfectly di- 
g@stible. Cellulose can be digested 

ppreciable amounts by human be- 
$ only when it is very young. 

Within the network of cellulose, 


MRS. STEVENS. 


The Best “Spring Bitters.” 


But there are other good reasons 
why vegetables should be a part of 
the daily diet in and out of season. 
Chief in importance is the mineral 
matter found in all plants. I[f one 
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burns a portion of a plant, the ash 
left is very small in amount, still the 
small amount—frequently not more 
than 1 per cent of the total amount 
of the food—is extremely essential 
to health. This ash contains iron, po- 
tassium, sulphur, calcium and other 
mineral salts, each having an essen- 
tial work to do in maintaining bodily 
health, and when supplied their nat- 
ural sources in the vegetable would 
save the price of the inevitable 
“spring tonic’ or the dollars spent 
for useless patent drugs sold to 
“build up the system.” 


Nutrients Low in Most Vegetables. 


In addition to the two essential 
qualities of the vegetable, namely 
cellulose and mineral matter, there 
are also nutrient qualities found 
in plant foods. There is in a few, 
enough fat to be detected, such as 
peanuts, pecans, corn and those seeds 
and fruits which produce oil, as 
olive, and cottonseed. But the gen- 
eral lack of fat in the vegetable jus- 
tifies the addition of fat in some 
form, such as the addition of a cream 
sauce or butter or meat. 

The protein content of the vege- 
table is also lacking with the excep- 
tion of the legumes, peas, beans, etc., 
and cereals. But this lack is com- 
monly met by serving at the meal 
protein in some other food. It is 
upon the plant that we depend for 
our carbohydrate foods, the starches 
and sugars which furnish the heat 
and energy quality of the food. 

A considerable amount of plant 
food is eaten to advantage in the 
raw state. These foods are valuable 
not only because by their freshness 
and attractive appearance they arouse 
an appetite for the more nourishing 
foods; but because in the raw state 
all the mineral constituent is saved 
which is likely to be lost, in part at 
least, by cooking. ‘‘Spring bitters’’ 
served in the form of lettuce, celery, 
onions, radishes, cucumbers, endive, 
cress and peppergrass are no end 
more palatable and efficacious than 
when served from a bottle. 

We cook vegetables, (1) to steril- 
ize any that come from questionable 
sources, (2) to soften, or separate 
the cellulose from the nutrient 
qualities, (3) to modify and develop 
flavors, (4) to put the food in a more 
attractive form for the table. 

In methods of cookery the choice 
of the articles is the first consider- 
ation. Medium sized vegetables are 
always preferable to over-large types. 
Age and conditions under which they 
were grown also play an important 
part. Those having abundant mois- 
ture and sunlight are likely to 
be crisp, tender and well flavored. 
Then, too, with both fruits and green 
or dry vegetables the cook must con- 
sider whether they should be pre- 
pared in such a way as to remove 
some of the flavors or juices or on the 
other hand to retain as much of the 
natural flavor as possible. 


How to Cook Vegetables. 


The soaking of vegetables in wa- 
ter to freshen them doubtless ex- 
tracts much of the valuable mineral 
matter, likewise when they are 
blanched in hot water or parboiled 
still more mineral matter is lost. 
When cooked in an over-supply of 
water and n® use made of the water 
there is again a loss of valuable min- 
eral salts. 

The principal processes of cookery 
for vegetables are the same as for 
meats, baking, boiling, frying, with 
modifications and additions of other 
food ingredients. If it is kept in mind 
the use of the vegetable in the body 
the method of cookery will frequently 
be modified to secure all the valuable 
quality of the chosen article of diet 
rather than supplying it simply for 
“variety.” 

The fireless cooker is valuable in 
securing desirable results in the 
cookery of vegetables. Here there 
is practically no loss of water in the 








this year ? 





DOES YOUR GIRL BELONG TO A CANNING CLUB? 





Are is a group of Virginia girls hard at work and happy. They are 
happy because they are doing something worth while and learning 
something of value. It would be a great thing if every farm girl in the South 
had a chance to do such work, under competent direction, and was then al- 
lowed to keep the money she made at it. Why not give your girl the chance 











cooking process so that by this meth- 
od all of the valuable salts are re- 
tained, the long continued heat is de- 
sirable in softening the cellulose, 
the starch is rendered thoroughly di- 
gestible and lastly the flavor, if fla- 
vor is desirable is more surely re- 
tained. 

Lowell once wrote that in an ob- 
secure corner of the garden he found 
“the sanguine beet tolerated only for 
its usefulness in allaying the asper- 
ities of Saturday’s salt-fish.’”’ Too 
many of our good men look upon 
the garden with mild toleration, not 
appreciating the fact that the entire 
list of garden plants is designed to do 
a goodly part in maintaining bodily 
health and vigor. 





OUR DOMESTIC SCIENCE READ- 
ING COURSE. 


Why a Knowledge of Domestic Sci- 
ence is Important. 


Q. What value has a knowledge 
of the fundamental principles of 
cookery as compared with scattered 
facts about foods and recipes for 
cooking? 

A. Knowledge of chemical compo- 
sition of food is necessary before we 
can secure best results through appli- 
cation of heat and moisture. No 
cook book can be sufficiently expand- 
ed to meet the needs of the individ- 
ual housewife when climate, food 
materials, and utensils are consid- 
ered. 

Q. Mention three ways of using 
left-overs, 

A. (a) Milk may be used for soups 
and doughs. 

(c) Meat may be cut fine for hash- 
es or croquettes. 

(c) Vegetables may be served in 
soup, as a scallop or a salad. 

Q. How may flavors be developed 
in food? 

A. (a) by removal of whatever 
may produce bad flavors. 

(b) By right application of heat 
and moisture to bring out natural 
flavors. 

(c) By using additional flavoring 
materials to intensify natural flavors, 
to supply deficiencies, or to produce 
variety. 

Q. What three points should be 
observed in preparation of food for 
the family? 

A. Wise buying, good cooking and 
careful serving. 

Q. What rule should be observed 
in planning a menu? 

A. Avoid routine, introduce novel- 
ties, cheap or expensive, in attractive 
form. Plan variety through the 
week, but have few dishes at each 
meal. 

Q. What are some of the advan- 


tages of a fireless cooker? 

A. The food is better cooked, more 
tasty, more nutritious and more di- 
gestible. Kitchen odors are obviated. 
Time and labor are saved. The kitch- 
en need not be in disorder half of the 
day. 

Q. What advantage has a study of 
principles of cookery over an ordi- 
nary cook book? 

A. The facts about food are classi- 
fied and fixed in the mind more sure- 
ly than by merely studying cook 
books. 

Q. Upon what does 
cookery depend? 

A. (a) Upon the ingredients. 

(b) Upon order and combining in- 
gredients. 

(c) Upon the manipulation of the 
cook-stove. 





GET LIGHTER COOKING VESSELS 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


N SOME farms, even now, may 
be seen the old-style cooking 
utensils, such as were used by our 
grandmothers. Yet there has been 
an evolution in kitchen machinery 


just as there has been an evolution | 
| chase money, and assuming all freight charges. 


in farm machinery. 


In our grandmother’s day, large 
iron kettles, hung on cranes suspen- 
ded over crackling wood in the kitch- 
en fire-place, were used for boiling 
purposes. The ovens were built in 
the walls of stone and later of brick 
at the sides of the fireplace. When 
stoves, first for wood, and then for 
coal, were finally used, heavy iron 
kettles built to fit the holes went 
with the stove and were included in 
the purchase price. The bottoms of 
these kettles were round and they 
had legs to support them when the 
stove lids were on. The iron skil- 
lets, formerly called ‘‘spiders’’ by 
some, had legs also. The tea-kettles 
had iron bottoms with rims to fit the 
stove holes. 
made in the same way, only of tin. 
When done, the coffee was drained 
out into a small pot for the table. 


There were large iron kettles with | 


legs also for washing. Some were 


used for making soft soap, trying out | 


lard, making apple butter, preserv- 
ing, ete. It was necessary for two 
or more persons to handle these 
heavy kettles and they made the oc- 
cupation of housewife a very labor- 
ious one. 


Then copper wash boilers and tea- | 
kettles came into use. They were | 


so expensive, however, that few 
could afford them. Brass was used 


for preserving kettles, but they had 

to be scoured always before using, or 

else they became poisonous. 
(Continued on page 22.) 
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Coffee boilers were , 
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Clean floors and 
doors with 


GOLD DUST 


Add a little Gold Dust to 
your scrubbing water, and you 
can clean your floors, doors 
and woodwork in a jifty. Geld 
Dust is such a superior cleanser 
that it does the hardest part of 
the work, and requires little 
scrubbing. It does the work; 
you simply aid it. 

Gold Dust will do the work 
better than soap or any other 


cleanser, making your weod- 
work look like new. 











For cleaning anything and 
everything about the house 
nothing is so quickly effective 
as Gold Dust. It’s the cleans- 
ing marvel of the age! 





Gold Dust is 
sold in 5C size 
and large pack- 
ages. The large 
package means 




















Sent On A 


greater economy. 
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Porni Year’s Trial 


Under Bond to Please or No Sale 


Don’t buy hastily—insist that the maker prove his 
instrument and you will know whether it will please 
you and is all the 
: . seller claimed. 

Cernisk pianos 
and organs are sent 
on trial (freight 
paid if destred) to 
demonstrate 
quality without 
obligating prospec: 
tive buyers to keep 
them ard are sold 
on a binding baste 
that, if not exactly 
as represented or 


















in any way unsatis- 
factory, the instru- 
ment wil be taken 
back at any time 
within @ year, re- 
funding all pur- 


Sold At Factory Prices 
By the Cornish “Year's Approval 
Plan” you buy intelligently, save ¥ 
one-third or more of regular retail 
price, and get an instrument of re- 
Downed quality and superior tone. 
Perfection of material and work- 
manuship guaranteed for 25 years. 
You Choose Your Own Terms 
Cash or Credit from One to 
— ee 
Four Years — As You Like. j 
— a 
Send today for the handsome 
Cornish Book, which explains 
fully our very liberal terns of 
selling plans and shows the 
latest styles of pianov and or- 
gans. You should have bhts 
beautifully illustrated book, 
whether you buy or not. 


a 
Cornish Co., users: So ee. 


Rugs andGurtains 
at Half Price! 


Buy your Rugs, Curtains, Linoleum, ete., of 
us and furnish two rooms at the usual cost 
. of one. Our patterns are all new and of 


























met 


Co latest design. Our agreement with the 
A & manufacturer is to get $30,000 cash for 
DS) 5 him in 20 days. To 
eae 6x9 make sure, we have 


slashed priees down 
oa Bg to almost nothing. 
ames Lhink of buying a ww 
beautiful 6x9 rug, 
like here shown, fer $5.69. » 
This is one of the best gen- 










Bre 


as 
oot [o> uine Tapestry rugs sold, a 
ie beautiful rose floral design 





worked on & green center. It 
is seamless and wil! outlast the 

sew or seamed rog by years. 
Same quality in 9x12 rugsenly $10.98. 


Write 


Send tal today for our Special List of 
over 2, bargainsin home furnishings and 
building materials. The past season has 
sen @ bad one for manufacturers, so they 
have authorized us to slash prices unmercifully. 
Get this list of bargains and compare them with 
the best you can get elsewhere. (10) 


The Manufacturers’ Outlet Co. 
Dept. 80 Buffalo, N.Y. 
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i man who walks across the field four times, 
or 


even two times, to cultivate each row of 
cotton or corn wastes enough labor in one season, 
if he has a crop of any size, to pay for a two- 
horse cultivator. If any reader doubts this, let 


him take a pencil and a piece of paper and figure 


out for himself just how much time he spends 
in walking backwards and forwards across his 
fields. 





NOTABLE organization is the International 

Congress of Farm Women, organized in Col- 
orado last year and which holds its next session 
in Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada. The movement 
has gained country-wide support both in the 
United States and Canada, and should interest 
many in the South. For full information write 
the Secretary, Mrs. Eleanor L. Burns, at the ad- 
dress just given—Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada. 





ON’T fail to read what Mr. French has to say 

this week about the right sort of fair. There 
is simply no excuse for a lot of gambling devices 
and indecent shows at an agricultural fair and 
the time has come to put a stop to all this sort 
of business. Let the managers of your fair know 
before it opens that you will not stand for this 
sort of thing. Then if they give you a clean fair, 
go te it, take some of your farm products and 
help make it a success. 


a of the Rural New-Yorker, 
writes: ‘It is a comfort in this age of ‘skins’ 
and ‘grafters’ to read a paper without doubting 
what we read.”’ Commenting on this, the editor 
says: “If the literary artists of the world la- 
bored for a century they could not write a sen- 
tence to please us so much as the above simple 
words of a sincere farmer.’’ With this sentiment 
The Progressive Farmer most heartily agrees. 
We are proud to feel that, whatever faults The 
Progressive Farmer may have, none of its readers 
believe that it would say anything which the 
Editors did not believe would be helpful to some 
of its readers or that it would pursue any policy 
which was not for the farmers’ interest. 





CORRESPONDENT of the Statesville (N. C.) 
Landmark telling recently of a trial of the 
road drag in Iredell County, says: ‘‘All one 
needs te do is to go over this road to be satisfied 
that the drag is all that is claimed for it. 


Our 
mail carrier’s face fairly beamed when he saw 
what was being done.” From every section 
where the drag has been tried the same testi- 


mony comes. Of course, a road cannot be graded 
or put into shape with the drag, but after this is 
done there can be no question that on earth roads 
the split-log drag is the most useful implement we 
have. Yet, there are people who will not be con- 
vinced that it will do the work. They are the 
people who have not tried it. 


GOOD local newspaper is one of the surest 

signs of a progressive community and it is to 
every farmer’s interest to do what he can to 
make his county paper a good paper. It tells 
him things which he should know and which no 
other paper can tell him. Often it will be the 
best advertising medium he can use and if the 
editor realizes that the farmers in his territory 
are trying to help him make a good paper, he is 
more than likely to be willing on his part to do 
all he can to advance the interest of the rural 
sections. We realize that too many local papers 
give practically all their attention to the town and 
neglect the country districts, but we wonder some- 
times if this is not almost as much the farmers’ 
fault as it is the paper’s. Get in touch with your 
local paper. Send in to it any item of news you 
may have. Let the editor know about any good 
farming that is being done in your neighbor- 
hood. Help him to see that the prosperity of a 
town is founded upon the prosperity of the farm- 


WUtL Buy 


ing country about it. In this way you can help 
him make a better paper and enable him to be of 
more service to you and to the community. 


HAT is an excellent saying of Dr. W. T. Gren- 

fell’s in his new book ‘On Immortality:” 
“To lie down at night and feel that the money I 
had used and lived on during the day some one 
else had worked for would be to me simply in- 
tolerable.’”’ Dr. Grenfell’s sentiment is one that 
all right-minded and thoughtful men must share. 
The disgrace of a grown man living on another’s 
earnings, whether they come by inheritance, mar- 
riage, or ‘‘sponging’’ on others, is a thing that 
society ought to bring home to all the guilty. 
Such a man is only a baby except that he is with- 
out a baby’s excuse for his dependence. In fact, 
it would be well if all such fellows—we use the 
term ‘fellow’? appropriately since ‘‘worth makes 
the man and want of it the fellow’’—it would be 
well if all such fellows, being babies indeed so 
far as economic worth is concerned, were required 
to wear bibs and long dresses and carry rattles. 
And if such a law were only passed, what beauti- 
ful parades we should have down the streets of 
some of our Southern cities and towns! 





HE North Carolina Christian Advocate tells 

the story of a farmer whose family had to 
carry water from a spring about a quarter of a 
mileaway. His wife, after thirty years of this work 
ventured to complain about it and a little figur- 
ing was the result. The farmer could scarcely 
believe it when he found that his wife had walked 
24,000 miles carrying water from this spring. As 
soon as he realized what his carelessness in this 
respect meant he had a well dug right at the 
house. Of course, there will be less walking for 
the good woman to do to get water from the well, 
yet, if the farmer had figured a little longer, he 
would doubtless have found out that the time and 
labor spent in pumping water from the well would 
amount to enough to make this a very expensive 
way of getting water when compared with a sys- 
tem of home water-works. The reason so much 
unnecessary work of this kind is done is that 
people never stop to figure out just what these 
crude ways of doing things really cost. 





WOULD vote for a heavier school tax in my 

community,’’ you will sometimes hear a man 
say, ‘“‘but I don’t want to pay money to educate 
negroes.” It is about time to drop this silly and 
false pretense. In the South as a whole to- 
day, statistics indicate that the negro gets little 
more school fund than his proportion of the pub- 
lic revenue entitles him to. Striking testimony 
on this point is brought out by the Charleston 
News and Courier, which quotes official statis- 
tics to show that in the South Carolina schools 
the expenditure for each white child is $12.62 
a year and for each negro child only $1.71. It 
points out furthermore, that there are ten coun- 
ties in South Carolina where expense per white 
pupil exceeds $15, and only nine counties where 
the expense per negro pupil exceeds $2 a year. 
So far from believing that the negro is getting 
more than his proportion of school funds, the 
News and Courier believes that not enough is 
being done for the education of the negro, and 
that the time will come when liberal appropria- 
tions will be made from the public treasury and 
“the best obtainable skill and instruction provided 
with the especial view of increasing the indus- 
trial efficiency of the colored race.” 


R. G. E. CRAWFORD, of Blairsville, Ga., 
wrote to his Congressman, Hon. Thos. M. 
Bell, and asked him what he thought of a parcels 


post. Mr. Bell in his reply said among other 
things: 








‘I should be loath to cast a vote for this 
or any other measure which I believe would 
ultimately destroy, or seriously handicap the 
Rural Free Delivery of Mail, which I believe 
a General Parcels Post would do. I believe 
it would concentrate business, to a more or 
less extent, to the large cities at the expense 
of the rural districts, and the farmer would, 
as a result, have no local market in which to 
sell his produce.”’ 


Mr. Crawford asks for an expression from us 
on this letter. We hesitate to give it. We won- 
der if there really is a man in Congress who 
thinks that it would destroy the rural delivery 
to make it more useful to the people and more 
nearly self-supporting, or if any man can really 
believe that it would destroy the farmer’s market 
to make it easier for him to reach it. We fear 
that Mr. Bell has strained his intellect in grap- 
pling with the great problems of statecraft, and 
we are certain that the farmers of his district 
will do themselves an injustice if they do not give 
him a long vacation. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Are You Getting Somebody Else to “Do 
Your Sums’? 


KE ARE sorry for the farmer who expects us 
VW to feed him out of a spoon, or who wants 

all his information  pre-digested, 
these new-fangled breakfast foods. 
ways anxious to help the man who is thinking 
for himself, but a fellow who wants somebody 
else to do all his thinking for him is hopeless. 
Consider, for example, the man who will not read 
articles on fertilizers, the value and use of the 
several ingredients, etc., but thinks it enough to 
sit down when spring comes and ask his experi- 
ment station or his farm paper to ‘‘give him a 
formula.’ This is always bound to be more or 
less guesswork, because the distant authority 
cannot know all the conditions of the land and 
the crop, whereas the man who once gets a grasp 
of the fundamental principles of fertilizing (as he 
could get, for example by a careful study of Mr. 
Miller’s ‘‘Fertilizing for Profit’) can then apply 
these principles to fit any one of a hundred differ- 
ent cases—and do it better than any long-range 
adviser—-feeling at the same time all the tonic in- 
fluence that springs from self-reliance. 


like 


We are al- 


Or another farmer, with all the information 
about how to calculate the value of any formula 
before him in his bulletins and farm papers, 
writes to get the station or paper to tell him the 
value of a certain formula that he should be 
easily able to calculate by himself. 


No boy ever learned arithmetic by getting some- 
body else to ‘‘do his sums” for him. It’s the 
same way with agricultural science. The school- 
boy, of course, must get help very often, and the 
teacher is always glad to help him over a hard 
place when he is really trying, doing real think- 
ing, and will remember the principle as the 
teacher explains it to him so as to apply it in fu- 
ture work. That sort of boy and that sort of 
farmer-—those who are really thinking and evi- 
dently pegging away—it is one of our greatest 
joys to help. It’s only the man who wants us 
to “do his sums’”’ for him so as to escape doing 
any thinking for himself who makes us tired. 





Pledge Your Candidate to These Reforms. 


er territory, members of the Legislature are 

to be chosen this year. In all such States 
our readers should demand that candidates pledge 
themselves to work for some constructive meas- 
ure for the upbuilding of the county they repre- 
sent. It is not enough for a man to say that he is 
a good Democrat or a good Republican. Make 
him say what he is going to do for the public 
schools, the public roads, the public health. 


I: MOST of the States in our Progressive Farm- 


The best platform we have yet seen put forth 
by any candidate for the Legislature is that of 
Mr. W. J. Shuford, of Catawba County, North 
Carolina. We summarize it briefly herewith and 
commend it to other candidates and voters. 

1, Mr. Shuford declares for putting all county 
officers on a salary basis instead of on feés. This 
is a reform that has justified itself in hundreds 
of cases and saved thousands of dollars to road 
funds and school funds in our larger counties. 


2. Mr. Shuford declares for a County Com- 
missioner of Agriculture ‘“‘whose duties should be 
to help develop the agricultural resources of Cat- 
awba; and he should be at the beck and call of 
the farmers of the county.’’ This is an excellent 
plan provided—and only provided—this further 
idea of Mr. Shuford’s is also carried out, namely, 
that this Commissioner “should be selected purely 
on his merits and not through any political pull 
or influence.”” Let not this clause be forgotten. 
Whenever the politicians attempt to “play poli- 
tics’”” with the officials having charge of educa- 
tional, agricultural or health work, the people 
should promptly squelch them. 


3. The county should have a Superintendent 
of Education to give his undivided time to the 
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school affairs of the county. No county can be 
called truly progressive without this. 

4. Similarly, each county should have a Super- 
intendent of Health to give his entire time to 
health work, for the health of the people, as Mr. 
Shuford well says, ‘‘is one of our greatest assets.”’ 
In preventing epidemics of typhoid, malaria, etc.; 
in combating consumption, hookworm disease, 
and a hundred other maladies; in advising about 
conditions in the 


water supplies and health 


schools; the providing medical inspection of 
scheol children and thus correcting defects in 
time which if neglected would be lifelong in in- 
jury; im meeting the people privately and in 
gatherings to preach the gospel of good health; 
and in educating the people out of the patent 
medicine superstition, and in fact, educating 
them to see that good health is a matter of right 
eating, sleeping, exercise and morals rather than 
anybedy’s medicine—a County Superintendent of 
Health doing his work in the right way could 
save his salary a hundred times over to the tax- 
payers. 

5. In the fifth place, Mr. Shuford urges that 
“the Chairman of the Board of County Commis- 
sioners should give as much of his time to the 
affairs of the county as is necessary to an econ- 
omical administration, and should be paid for 
the same.” This is also a sound suggestion. The 
business affairs of most counties are too careless- 
ly looked after. It will pay to fix the responsibil- 
ity more definitely on one man, pay him fair 
wages, and hold him accountable. 

6. Mr. Shuford declares for good roads and 
a chain-gang. This plank of his is too indefinite, 
but this is probably because his county already 
has a good road law, including pay for dragging 
the roads. Candidates in less fortunate counties 
should in every case be made to answer more 
clearly and definitely the question, ‘“‘What do 
you favor doing for our roads?” 

Finally, Mr. Shuford declares for the Torrens 
System of registering land titles; a dog law; and 
for ‘making the county home an experimental 
farm fer the county where the most improved 
farm methods can be carried out’’—all excellent 
ideas. 

We hold no brief for Mr. Shuford; it may be 
that his opponent (if he has one) has just as 
good a platform. But we do say this: Mr. Shu- 
ford’s is the best platform we have seen put forth 
as yet by any legislative candidate, and we should 
like to eeommend it to our farmer readers in every 
county im the South. Urge your candidate to 
work for these things: 

1. Salaries instead of fees for county officers. 

2. A really constructive plan for better roads. 

3. A County School Superintendent and a 
County Health Superintendent, each employed for 
his entire time and chosen absolutely without 
regard te politics. 

4. A County Commissioner of Agriculture, if 
the time is ripe for it—-chosen in the same way. 

5. The Torrens System. 

There are some other needed reforms to which 
we may call attention later, but if you get your 
candidate whole-heartedly on this five-plank plat- 
form, you will be so lucky that you can afford to 
excuse many shortcomings in other particulars. 


A Thought for the Week. 


rich and very poor. It is not the taxes 

that he is conscious of paying that gives 
a map a stake in the country, an interest in its 
government; it is the consciousness of feeling 
that he is an integral part of the community; that 
its prosperity is his prosperity, and its disgrace 
his shame. Let but the citizen feel this; let him 
be surrounded by all the influences that spring 
from ard cluster around a comfortable home, and 
the community may rely upon him, even to limb 
or to life. Men do not vote patriotically, any more 
than they fight patriotically, because of their 
payment of taxes. Whatever conduces to the 
comfortable and independent material condition 
of the masses will best foster public spirit, will 
make the ultimate governing power more intelli- 
gent and more virtuous.—Henry George. 


. HE dangerous classes politically are the very 
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The Lessons of the ‘Titanic’. 


HE first voyage of the steamship ‘Titanic’”’ 
would have been historic even if her course 
had been peaceful and uneventful, for this 
was the biggest vessel ever floated on the bosom of 
the ocean, and the traveling public for months had* 
been looking forward to her first passage across 
the Atlantic. Because of the interest attached to 
her unprecedented size not a few people of promi- 
nence had arranged to use the “Titanic” in prefer- 
ence to other vessels sailing about the same time. 
For this reason she carried an unusually famous 
list of passengers, and with the ill-fated vessel 
there went to the ocean’s bottom not a few per- 
sons that the world could ill afford to lose—W. 
T. Stead, the English editor; Isidor Strauss, mer- 
chant and philanthropist, well known in the 
South; Washington Roebling, the New York 
bridge builder; Frank D. Millet, a noted artist; 
Major Archibald Butt, of Georgia, military aide 
to President Taft, and Jacques Futrelle, a novel- 
ist, who was also a native of Georgia. Other 
famous passengers who lost their lives included 
Col. John Jacob Astor, the multi-millionaire, and 
Benjamin Guggenheim, hardly less wealthy. It 
is likely that others will use the money of these 
millionaires as well as they would have done, but 
there is a positive loss to all of us in the untimely 
taking-off of the men of genius mentioned in the 
preceding sentence. 

A catastrophe on a gigantic scale, hurling hun- 
dreds of unwarned persons to sudden death, fre- 
quently seems to be necessary to awaken the 
people to the necessity of wiser precautions for 
safeguarding life. The death of hundreds of peo- 
ple in the Iroquois fire in Chicago brought the 
Nation to see the importance of providing fire 
escapes in all public buildings; the hundreds of 
children who lost their lives in the ‘‘General Slo- 
cum’’ disaster several years ago did not die in 
vain since they brought the public to see the 
necessity for providing better life preservers on 
all ships. Now the ‘Titanic’’ disaster, the great- 
est in maritime history, with 1,600 human 
lives snuffed out, to teach another lesson, 
namely, the criminal folly of sending a vessel to 
sea with lifeboats enough to accommodate less 
than one-third of the total number of passengers. 
This lesson has now been learned at fearful cost, 
but ocean travel for all future time will probably 
be safer by reason of the sacrifice of the hundreds 
who found death in the midnight darkness along- 
side the great Newfoundland iceberg, while the 
ship’s string-band, with beautiful and touching 
courage, mingled the strains of ‘“‘Nearer My God 
to Thee,’’ with the sound of the surging waters. 


Heroism That Has Enriched the Race. 


HERE are other lessons to be learned from 
this tragedy that the world cannot afford 
to forget. It makes one think better of his 
race and makes one realize how far humanity has 
come in the triumph of our higher nature over 
mere animal instincts to see that in an hour like 
this, when the most fearsome death loomed 
ghastly and suddenly before the faces of nearly 
two thousand male passengers, the men of the 
‘Titanic’? stood aside without panic or mutiny and 
accepted certain death for themselves in order 
that the women and children might be saved. 
The courage that soldiers show in battle is not 
made of stuff as stern and fine as this. Our whole 
race is richer for the heritage of such heroism. 
Even more beautiful was the action of those 
women on the ship who refused the gift of life 
itself in order to remain with their loved ones, 
notably Mrs. Isidor Straus, who definitely resisted 
the efforts to take her aboard the life boats, pre- 
ferring to share death with her husband. 


The Suffragette Movement in England. 


T IS a far cry from the tragedy of the ‘‘Titanic”’ 
| to the suffrage movement in England, in 

which the relation of the sexes appear in quite 
a different aspect; but this is the next news sub- 
ject that comes to mind. The movement for 
woman suffrage throughout Great Britain seems 
to have suffered a serious setback because of the 
violent methods of its advocates, who have per- 
verted the doctrine that you must “fight the devil 
with fire,’”’ into the belief that they must win 
what they want from men by making men of 
themselves. The movement for woman suffrage 
may be in many cases an evidence of human 
progress, but the reverse certainly seems to be 
true of such demonstrations as England has re- 
cently witnessed. The famous Italian historian 
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Guglielmo Ferrero, has recently warned America 
and other great nations that we are threatened 
with the same disease that caused the fall of the 
Roman Empire—excessive urbanism, the conges- 
tion of population into great cities where all life 
becomes feverish and unnatural. Certainly this 
fact would seem to account for such outbreaks 
of hysteria as those the English suffragettes have 
been guilty of. In a notable article in the Out- 
look a few days ago, Dr. Max G. Schlapp, a famous 
medical authority, emphasizes this idea. ‘‘Never 
has the world done its work under such tension 
as to-day,” he said, and he went on to declare: 


“The woman who belongs to clubs and 
societies, acting on scores of committees, 
taking part in meetings, negotiating busi- 
ness deals for the cause until she trembles 
from the excitement of it all, is following 
example, spurred on by a restless energy, 
that is due to disregard of mental and phys- 
ical hygiene. 

“The birth rate drops and of the children 
born the proportion of those infirm increase; 
so at last we are confronted with the proof 
that the high-speed effort of our daily lives 
has brought suffering not only upon our- 
selves but also upon our children. It is 
shocking to contemplate how far the visita- 
tion has extended. There are more criminals 
and imbeciles than ever before. There are 
fewer births to each one thousand of popu- 
lation. 

“We have here the first explanation of the 
abnormally active woman. Gentlewomen, 
naturally retiring and unassertive, become 
suffragettes, and they stand boldly on soap 
boxes in public squares to proclaim their de- 
mands before motley throngs. These same 
women, driven by the exigencies of the hour, 
approve such conduct on the part of their sis- 
ters as that of breaking up meetings, storm- 
ing and insulting public men in the streets, 
throwing stones and smashing windows. 
These conditions are only an evidence of a 
nervous distress that has become universal.” 





Minor News Matters. 


T HE progress of Colonel Roosevelt’s campaign 
has now seriously alarmed President Taft 
and his followers, but the President insists 
that he cannot sacrifice the dignity of his office 
to engage in personal attacks on Col. Roosevelt. 
Mr. Roosevelt won easily in both the Nebraska 
and Oregon primaries last week. Nebraska’s vote 
at the Democratic Convention will go for Champ 
Clark, that of Oregon for Woodrow Wilson. 
* * & 

The one great issue now before the American 
people, vitally affecting the welfare of the masses, 
is the tariff issue. Many advocates of the protec- 
tive theory as well as its opponents admit that 
the tariff now and for a dozen years past has been 
infamously unjust, a gigantic scheme for plunder- 
ing the masses instead of an honest attempt at 
protection legitimately applied. And yet upon 
this all-absorbing issue, singularly enough, the 
one candidate who remains silent in seven lan- 
guages is Colonel Roosevelt. The masses would 
get more relief from an honest revision of the 
tariff than from all the other ideas toward which 
be is now trying to direct public attention. 

* x * 


State investigation of hosiery and woolen 
mills at Athens, Tenn., revealed a disgraceful con- 
dition. Children ten to twelve years of age 
were being worked ten hours a day in ‘‘a mire 
of lint’’ and expectorations from persons believed 
to be consumptives. The president and superin- 
tendent of one mill have been arrested and the 
cases should be prosecuted vigorously. It is no- 
torious that child-labor laws with State inspec- 
tion amount to very little, and this instance 
shows how far greed will go even when inspec- 
tion is threatened. Southern child-labor condi- 
tions are a standing disgrace. 

*_ * * 


Both houses of Congress have passed bills to 
expand the statistical work of the Government 
so as to include adequate reports on the consump- 
tion as well as the production of cotton. Both 
Houses have also passed bills increasing from 
$350,000 to $650,000 the appropriation to main- 
tain and protect the levees on the Mississippi 
River. 

ae + ” 

The need of such a Southern sociological con- 
gress as Governor Hooper has called to meet in 
Nashville May 7 to 10, is illustrated by his dis- 
covery, for example, that the Tennessee State 
prison is a hotbed of tuberculosis. Twenty-five 
per cent of the inmates have contracted the dis- 
ease. To confine a man in such a place is almost 
equivalent to making the State his murderer. 
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AKWOOD FARM 7 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 


JERSEY BULL, 


dropped June 1, 1911, by Sensational 
Fern 4th 84619, and out of a Register 
of Merit cow, who made 380 pounds 
15 ounces with first calf. His gran- 
dam and great grandam are both in 
the Register of Merit. Price, $160. 
This is a bargain. 


Berkshire Hogs all ages for Sale. 











HOLSTEINS 


On Decoration Day, May 30, 1912 
I WILL SELL AT AUCTION 
on 

HEAD OF REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN COWS AND 
HEIFERS. 


T. H. Russell, Geneva, Ohio 


Angus 
tive prices—the 
blocky kind. Bred in the 





Cattle—A few young bulls at attrac- 
broad-backed, short-legged, 
purple. We are 


great Trojan-Erica bull, Oldie Prince. Call 
or write. Rose Dale Stock Farms, 
Jeffersonton, Va. 








REMEMBER 


We always have 
Registered Percheron and Belgian 
Mares, Stallions, and Fillies 
For Sale Cheaper than any other 

Companies 
Cc. A. ALEXANDER & CO., 
Augusta Co. - - Harriston, Va. 











COLD FACTS IN A HOT BULLETIN. 

Send to me, to-day, for free bulletin H. It completely 
covers the subject of horse power on the farm. It recom- 
mends that you 


MNKOIR A MaRBilaRin 


ding up light mares or breeding pure bloods. The 
k is not all ‘‘shop talk’’ but contains some 5 Conve 
history interesting to iovers of good drafters. WAYN 
DINSMORE, Sec’y. Percheron Society of America, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


THE KENTUCKY JACK FARM 


Established 1884. 


We breed and raise the big Mammoth 
Kentucky jacks and jennets. Write today 
for prices on jacks, jennets and mules. 
large lot to select from. 


JOE E. WRIGHT, . - Junction City, Ky. 
Branch barn, Rocky Mount, N. C., H. M. Avent, Mgr. 








A HIGH-CLASS JACK OR STALLION IS A 
PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 
We have Percherons, Hackney, Saddle and 
Trotting-bred Stallions and Mares, also fine 
line of Jacks. If in the market, 
come see our stock. 
tination and guarantee every one we sell. 
Will make it to your interest if we can sell 
one in your community 

BAUHARD BROT HERs, 
Box 192. Nashville, Tenn. 
Branch Barn, State Fair. 





JACKS AND PERCHERONS 
Twenty registered Kentucky Mammoth Jacks, 
hree to four years old, fifteen Mammoth Jack 
Olts subject to registry. Some nice Percheron 
istallions and mares, and Tamworth swine. 
Cloverdale Farm, Lexington, Ky. 





buy a Kentucky horse, 
cattle, hogs, sheep, mules, or jack stock, 
write for my trade circular. It will save 
you money and insure you a square deal. 
iC. E. MARVIN, - - Payne’s Depot, Ky. 


or Shetland poney, or 





SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. 

Essex and Poland China hogs, Angus cat- 
tle and Collie dogs. Some choice stock for 
immediate shipment. 

L. G. JONES, 

Tobaccoville, N. C. 





A choice lot of Poland China Pigs, 11 
weeks old, at $10 each. Entitled to reg- 
istration. Two service boars, 6 and 12 
months, for $25 and $50 respectively. 
Both registered and highly bred. Bither 
one a bargain. 

Also nice lot of genuine Batt’s Four- 
Ear Prolific Corn, from a field that 
yielded 14 barrels an acre, for $1 the 
peck.—J. G. ELLIS, Garysburg, N. C. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


fT. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 

Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 

hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 

pring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 

boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 

AINRIGHT LEA, - - Brooksville, Ky 
Boars 


Registered Poland Chinas Bes 


service; gilts bred and open and fine summer and 
it pigs. w J. Owen & Sons, R. 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 




















NANTAHALA FARMS. 

Four months old Berkshire pigs for sale. 
Oniy one generation from Lee’s Premier 3rd. 
Wor breeding and individuality, cannot be 
beaten. Price, $15 each. 


D. ©. ALLISON, Prop., - - Hickory, N. ©. 


booking orders for our 1912 calves by the | 


write or | 
We pay freight to des- | 


MENTUCKY LIVESTOCK—If you want to | do before. 


Pedigreed Stock. 








| time he is put on the job. 





Live Stock 








and Dairy 




















BREAKING THE YOUNG HORSE. 


Be Gentle and Patient and Give Short 
Lessons, 


fo ge young horses will be put 
into harness for the first time 


this spring, and this will be the most 
important period of their lives. 

Breaking young horses is not the 
most pleasant job on the farm, yet 
I never found it difficult work. This 
is a job for which I always found it 
paid well to use all the intelligence 
available. 

When a young 
en, I always 
from $20 to $30 
before breaking. 

What I want to do in working a 
horse for the first time is to teach 
it to do things it has never done 
before. Some men say their colts 
when worked the first time that ‘‘they 


horse is well-brok- 
consider him worth 
more than he was 


went at it like old horses.’’ Such 
statements are often not literally 


true. I yet have my first colt to see 
working like a trained horse the first 
It is not 
natural, any more than for a child 
to use a hoe or a typewriter success- 
fully the first time. I will admit that 
some colts, which have been well 
handled from their first weeks in 
life, often give but very little trouble 
when put to actual service, and this 
is why I often say a man should be- 
gin to break his colts as early as 
possible. ‘ 

The young horse has much to 
learn, much more than the average 
man thinks about. 

First of all, when the harness is 
put on the young horse and it is 
hitched up, it knows nothing of what 
is expected of it. The master must 
teach it what he wants it to do. 
Some men make mistakes by seem- 
ingly expecting a horse to learn in 


a few days what it took him years 
to fully understand. 
I always bear in mind that the 


young horse has a multitude of things 
to learn, and that at this young age 
it does not possess human intelli- 
gence. I find it much better to treat 
him with patience and sympathy than 
with harshness and revenge. Now 
is the time to teach the young ani- 
mal that you are its master, but also 
let it know you are its friend. 

The horse can learn, but I always 
remember that it takes time for it to 
do so. Now is the time it must learn 
to press against the collar, something 
usually it has never had occasion to 


to teach to 
first a series of 


I find it much easier 
drive by giving it 
lessons in the “rein,’’ teaching it 
some ‘‘bridle wisdom” by driving 
about with just the bridle and reins. 
At first, of course, it does not know 
what you mean by pulling on one 


| rein or the other, but with patience 








humane, and is unnecessary, 


it will soon understand. 

One mistake I think a great many 
amateur horse trainers make is the 
using of the whip in breaking the 
young horse. I do not want a whip 
at that time. Such” practice is not 
and has 
caused the ruin of millions of dollars 
worth of good animals. The writer 
several years ago assisted in break- 
ing a team of young draft mares 
without striking them a lick in any 
way and they were trained as suc- 
cessfully as one could desire. This 
method of training, the ‘‘whipless’’ 
method, has always developed for me 
a spirit of ‘‘true as steel” at pulling. 

In learning new things, whether a 
person or a horse, it is best to have 
the first lessons short with long rest- 
ing periods between. I never found 
it best to keep the young horse in 
harness the first time more than a 
couple of hours, never as long as a 
half day. I had rather have the first 
lesson of about a half-hour if I can 


give a second lesson the next day, at 
which time I keep the animal in 
training a few 
then rest until another day. 

I consider there is nothing we can 
do in so little time to give us better 
work horses than to properly train 
in the harness. Poor training will 
ruin the best bred horse in the world, 
and proper training will greatly en- 
hance the value of the average ani- 
mal, A. M. LATHAM. 


GIVE THE LIVESTOCK A FAIR 
SHOW. 


Even Good Animals Will Make a Poor 
Showing if Poorly Fed and Treated. 





N OUR farm we believe in pure- 

bred stock; and, so far as we can 
we keep it. We have pure-bred hogs 
and chickens, and are working up to 
a herd of registered Jerseys. Never- 
theless I am convinced that in the 
South emphasis needs to be placed, 
not on the purchase of pure-bred 
stock, but on the proper care of the 
stock we already have. 

A breeder of fine cows said once 
that he would rather have scrub 
age in the hands of a first-class feed- 

* than first-class stock in the hands 
of a scrub feeder. To our shame, be 
it said, that the South is a section 
of scrub feeders. I have been in all 
the Southern States but three, and I 
can say honestly that aside from the 
regular breeding farms, well-kept 
stock is the exception rather than 
the rule. Out of 90 or more farms 
passed in one afternoon I recall only 
three that had adequate provision for 
stock. Horses and mules had shelter 
of a sort, but the rest—cows, hogs, 
chickens—huddled in fence corners 
and against wells, ankle deep in mud, 
shivering in a December rain. 

We don’t know how to handle 
stock, or we don’t care. One thing or 
the other is true. Perhaps both. We 
are ignorant, and we are indolent. 
{ know, for the poison is in my own 
veins. Success in stock raising, like 
success in anything else, comes by 
way of knowledge and industry. We 
must know what to do, and we must 
do what we know. The farmer who 
thinks that he can turn animals into 


minutes longer, and | 





woods or field to shift for themselves | 


and yet be able to fill his pantry and 
smokehouse, or plow his land 12 
inches deep, will find that he has only 
wisdom for his reward. 

farm we less live- 


On our have 


stock than we should have, but what | 


we have has furnished 


us some in-| 


teresting experiences. We began | 
dairying with a small herd of scrub 


cows— 


time, but still scrubs. By proper 


the best we could get at the | 


feeding and housing we brought them | 


up to an average of three gallons per 
day during a winter when many 
dairymen were glad to get two. To 
use the skimmilk we bought scrub 
pigs. I recall one that at 14 months 
had been brought to weigh 350 
pounds. No great weight to be sure, 
but then her litter mates weighed 
little over half that much. These 
facts go to show what scrubs will 
sometimes do if given a chance. 
This is no argument for keeping 
scrub stock. I believe pure-bred 
will pay better. It is only for giv- 
ing scrub stock fair play. I fancy 
scrubs are scrubs because we have 
made them so. I have said frankly 
to people who have wished to buy 
hogs, chickens or other stock from 
us, that I believed our profit was due 
more to feeding than breeding; and 
that unless the purchasers knew how 
to feed, the returns would be no 
greater than from common stock. 
Some hens bought from my stock I 
have learned are not laying well, al- 
though my own at the time were 
giving a good egg yield. _ I presume 


Berkshires for April Sale 


4 pigs around 5 months old. Price $15 each. 
12 pigs around 3 months old. Price $8 to $10 
each. 5 young sows, bred and ready to 
be bred. Price $25 to $35 each. The young 
sows are all registered and will make fine 
brood sows. The pigs are all entitled to 
registration, and can be if desired. All of 
the above are choicely bred, and are offered 
atlow prices namedto make room for pigs 
coming in every week. 

2 Berkshire boars, one year old. Onea 
son of STAR VALUE, sold for $4000. Dam Wil- 
lowdale Dutchess H. by Young Premier Chief 
69940. 2 dam Dutchess of Willowdale 2 by 
Lord Premier 5001. 

One ason of Lee Premier 108883, fone of 
the champion boars), sired by Premier Long- 
fellow 68600,out of Lee’s Artful Belle 62d. Sold 
at auction for $1575. This young boar’s dam 
is Star Masterpiece Fairy by Star Masterpiece 

uke, a son of Star Masterpiece, that sold for 
$5500. Heis ason of the mighty Masterpiece 
77000. 

No better pedigrees can be written than 
these young boars carry. They are nicely 
marked, good headed and good all ever. 
First check for $50 gets choice. 

B. P. WILLIAMSON, 
SPOTTSWOOD FARM, Raleigh, N. C. 

















SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY €ATTLE 





ee’s Premier a cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
aun sold for $1500 
Keystone Baron ‘Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 





Calhoun Berkshire Farms 


Herd boars: Masterpiece Champion 2nd, by Master- 
piece 77000; Charmer’s Duke 57th, a full brother to Mr. 
Gentry’s great boar, Charmer’s Duke 40th; Cathoun’s 
Rival, by Rival’s Last out of a daughter of Masterpiece. 

Our brood sows include daughters of Masterpieee, Ber- 
ryton Duke, Jr., Rival’s Champion, Artful Premier, 
Duke’ s Masterpiece Maximus, Kinloch’s Rival, Clemson 
Premier, and other noted boars. 

At South Carolina State Fair, 1911, our herd toek four 
blues and one red out of six entries. 


J. R. FAIREY & T. C. MOSS, St. Matthews, S. C. 





BERKSHIRES 
A young service boar, a few nice giits, and 
some choice pigs ready for delivery. 
MECKLENBURG BERKSHIRE FARM, 
Wightman, Va. 





If You Want High-Class BERKSH®RES of 
the most fashionable breeding, at prices 
that are right, better write me or eeme to 
sec them.—A. E. Sloop, China Grove, N. C. 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


Bred and For Sale. 
My herd combines the blood lines ef the 
following noted hogs: King of Col, the 
$8,000 boar; Ohio Chief, 8727, the $6,000 
boar Buddy K. 4th, the $5,025 boar; 
Tip Top Notcher, the $5000 boar; Helen 
Blazes III., the $1,900 sow, and other 
noted ones. Service boars and bred gilts 
ready to. ship. All registered, $20 to 
$40 each. Let me. have your order at 
once and get your money's worth. 


D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. @. 














Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Of the most fashionable breeding, from sueh an- 
cestors as Ohio Chief, Cherry King, Geod Enuff 
Chief and Colonels. Bred gilts and service boars 
aspecialty. Write for prices. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSBYS 


Sterling herd. Bred or open gilts. Service 
boars and pigs. Not akin. Expect 15 Htters 
in March. Highest quality. 

R. W. WATSON, - Forest Depot, Va. 








REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY PIGs—<A. 
few real nice ones for sale. Also pigs for 
slaughter. Duroc and Poland Chima eross. 
Grandsire of these weighed 1,624 pounds. 
Write me for prices. J. F. WARBD, 
Mocksville, N. ©. B. 2. 





DUROC JERSEYS AT DOUBLE BRANCH 
FARM. 

A few young sows, fourteen to sixteen 

months old bred to farrow the seeond time 

L. L. MILLER, Prop., Mocksville, N. €., B 2. 





Registered DUROC-JERSEY Sows—Bred to 


Model Pal. These sows are sired by Orion 
Chief 13333, and Much Col, the fImdiana 
Grand Champion. Where can you buy better 
foundation stock. W. A. THIGPEN, 


Tarboro, N. @., BR. 5. 





Our advertisers are guararteed, 
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The best of all dairy investments 
Save $10. to $15. per cow every year 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
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the results from some of the other 
stock have been equally unsatisfac- 
tory. We ourselves have on hand 
now a litter of three-months old pigs 
i am not proud of, and this is solely 
because I have failed to look after 
them properly, but have delegated 
my duties to less experienced people. 
MRS. W. B. JENKINS. 
Buleadale, Tenn. 


How to Treat Wounds. 


OW should wire and_ other 

wounds on a horse be treated? 
1 have sewed up several very care- 
fully, but the stitches tear out and 
leave the wound in worse condition 
than at first and the scar is also 
larger?” 

It is rare that it is best to sow up 
wounds on horses. Bandages are 
also of little value, and washing us- 
ually dees more harm than good. 

A weund that is made lengthwise 
the muscles may sometimes be held 
in better position by sewing, but as 
a general rule, except in professional 
hands, an attempt to close by sewing 
is worse than useless. Sometimes 
a wound may be held in position a 
short time until the tissues swell 
and stiffen, by bandages; but this 
should usually be taken off in a day 
or two. There is too much motion 
und it is too difficult to keep out 
germs for wounds on horses to heal 
well under bandages. 

Except deep wounds, which it is 
thought necessary to cleanse or to en- 
courage drainage, washing is also ob- 
jectionable. With open or surface 
wounds it is usually better to use a 
dry powder, dusted over the surface. 
For this, equal parts of iodoform, 
borie acid and tannic acid make a 
servieeable powder. 

Clese attention should be given 
when the wounds are healing. In 
warm weather and in case of wounds 
on the legs or around the top of the 
hoof the healing may be so rapid 
that “proud flesh’? appears. This 
is just an excessive growth of new 
tissue and should be kept down by 
applications of powdered Blue stone. 
Burned alum and slaked lime are 
sometimes used. but in many cases 
these are not strong enough to keep 
down the growth of new tissue. The 
blue stene should be applied often 
enough to keep the raw surface as 
low or slightly lower than the sur- 
rounding skin. Close attention to 
this point is necessary when it is 
theught the wounds are nearly well. 


Mange on Hogs. 
RBADER who does not sign his 
name to his inquiry wants a 

remedy for curing ‘‘mange’”’ in hogs. 
We answer, not because the person 
asking the question deserves an an- 
swer, fer one who will not sign his 
name te a eommunication is not en- 
titled te any consideration, but be- 
cause a brief discussion of the sub- 
ject may be of value to our readers. 
The term ‘“‘mange”’ is used loosely 
mest people and may mean any 








by 


sort of skin disease. True mange 
is due to a mite or parasite which 
lodges in the skin and it is plain that 
a treatment suitable for a simple 
skin irritation produced by constant 
contact with mud or filth or some 
other such cause would not be suit- 
able when the trouble was due to a 
living small animal, which burrows 
into the skin. True or parasitic 
mange is, however, not common in 
pigs and the many troubles described 


as “mange” most frequently arise 
from filthy or at least faulty sur- 
roundings. The first step is to place 


the hogs in a dry clean place. A 
good washing with tar soap and wat- 
er is good, but if that is not practi- 
cable, apply a solution of one part of 
Zenoleum, or Kreso, or some other 
coal-tar disinfectant to 30 or 40 parts 
of water; wet thoroughly all parts 
of the body. 

The dipping vat is almost a neces- 
sity on the farm where many hogs 
are kept. When ticks are present on 
the cattle a dipping vat and the 


arsenical solution is useful for dip- 
ping both cattle and hogs. 
Instead of the coal-tar disinfec- 


tants, some prefer crude petroleum, 
or a mixture of one part of kerosene 
to two parts of crude cottonseed or 
any other non-irritating oil. 

Remember that the most general 
cause of what is popularly called 
“mange’’ in hogs is filth or faulty 
handling and that the best treatment 
is to remove the cause. 





Percheron Society Offers Prizes. 
HE Tri-State Fair, Memphis, 
Tenn., Frank D. Fuller, Secre- 
tary, has been added to the list of 
leading Southern Fairs at which the 
Percheron Society of America will 
offer special prizes for Percheron 
horses. All animals competing must 
be registered in the Percheron Stud 
Book of America, and the owner must 
be a member of the Percheron Society 
of America. 

This makes the following Southern 
Fairs at which the Percheron Society 
offers premiums: 

Tri-State Fair, Memphis, Tenn. 

Tennessee State Fair, Nashville. 

Texas State Fair, Dallas. 

National Feeders and Breeders Ex- 
position, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Louisiana State Fair, Shreveport. 

Arkansas State Fair, Hot Springs. 

North Carolina State Fair, Raleigh. 

Virginia State Fair, Richmond. 

Virginia Inter-State Fair, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 





Mr. C, S. Wadsworth sends us a 
newspaper clipping which states that 
it is now lawful to kill buzzards in 
Oklahoma, the law protecting them 
having been repealed. Texas has 
taken similar action, and other States 
should. First of all, however, it 
should be made illegal to leave a 
dead animal lying out for the buz- 
zards and dogs to feast upon and 
carry about. Many diseases, includ- 
ing hog cholera, are carried this way. 
Bury the dead animal or burn it. 





HOME OF KENTUCKY'S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 





PALE Ned PE 
STUCK 


Order stallions direct from this farm. 


Our terms easy. 





Save two or three large profits. 
every representation and give life insurance policies, 


The farm that sup- 
plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses, 
None better in the 
world. Terms and 
prices such as com- 
petitors cannot meet, 
All ages and sexes 
constantly on hand 
for sale. Write at 
once for literature, 
testimonials and price 
list. None but the 
best will satisfy—Ken- 
tucky produces the 
est. 


GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 
Allen S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 


4 We guarantee 
Eventually—why not now ? 





JERSEYS : 


Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Eminent; 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 
pails.) We have a number of 2 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-Ib., 


satisfaction. 
oe P 9 
BERKSHIRES : [oiutetiow, br 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


2-year-olds, 
high fat, 





Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, 1st prize 
Grand Champion Ohio State 
daughter brought $1, 500 at Cooper's and others have 
Eminent of Wyldwood; 
150 head of 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed On Golden Lads, which produces BES and full 
Island 
officially 


5th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 
Premier and Masterpiece blood. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, Columbia, S. C. 


Nat'l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
headed 1st prize herd at 3 shows; a 
brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Fern’s Interest and Tononas 

and American-bred cows. 


Fair; 


imported 


Type, giving 


tested, 


35 to 40 Ibs. 
show-type cows. 


Calves out of 
We guarantee 


Sows of 


We ship what we sell. 





Ophthalmia. 
TENNESSEE reader has a horse 
with an eye that has become in- 

flamed several times. At first he 
thought the horse had received an in- 
jury to the eye. 

The disease is probably periodic 
opthalmia or “moon blindness,”’ as it 
is sometimes called. The cause is 
not definitely known nor is there any 
satisfactory treatment. The attacks 
are likely to continue at irregular 
intervals until the animal becomes 
blind as a result of cataract forming. 

Some little good may be done by 
care in working and feeding the ani- 
mal. It should not be 
nor overfed, especially 
lacking balance or 
the attacks of the 
the eye inject a few 
day of the following: 

Sulphate of atropia, 
Boric acid, 30 grains. 
Distilled water, 2 ounces. 

After the inflammation subsides, in- 
ject a few drops of the following so- 
lution every other day: 

Nitrate of silver, 4 grains. 
Distilled water, 1 ounce. 


on a ration 
variety. During 
inflammation in 
drops twice a 


2 grains. 


In selecting breeding swine at- 
tention must be given to size, quality, 
strength of bone, evenness of fleshing 
and the use of more mature boars 
and sows. All pigs intended for 
breeding purposes should be selected 
from well-developed, 
If the sires are 
much the better. 


mature animals, so 
These pigs should 


be fed on rations calculated to pro- | 


duce bone and muscle, not fat alone. 
In this way we could materially im- 
prove our swine herds’ without 
changing breeds.—W. J. Kennedy. 





One thing IT would like to know—how so 
many farmers can hav: the nerve to treat 
animals the way they do? Why, I know 
many farmers who keep their stock in 
places so muddy and filthy it is not fit for | 
a man to walk in with rubber boots on. | 
And they expect a horse or mule to He 
down in it to rest, then put him to work 
without cleaning him off. Such people ought 
to be treated to six months on the road.— 
J. C, Cowley, Wilson, N. C. 





Keep a fite of your papers this year. 


ted boars. The best strain of living hogs 
represented in this herd. Sows in pig and 
Boars and sows of all ages Send to head- 
quarters and get the best, from the oldest 
and largest herd of Poland Chinas in this 
| State, at one half Western prices. Addresg 
i J. B. GRAY, - - Fredericksburg, Va. 


overworked 





mature SsOwS. | 





Gray’s Perfection, 
POLAND CHINAS—A superior lot of pigs by 
“Grays’ Perfection Jr. 80313” and other no- 


Jr., 80313. 








Tamworths 


Members of our herd won more 
than 125 prizes in 1911 at Amer- 
ica’s principal shows and fairs. 
20 Bred Sows for Sale 


Circular Free. 


ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, Ga. 
. 




















The hog that puts vigor, pro- 


Tamworths lificacy, size and quality into 


the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U. A , Deanne 
tive literature free. Mention this pap 
W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 
BOARS ONLY 


TAMWORTHS or*sate 


WEST VIEW STOCK FARM. 
D. J. Lybrook, Mer., 
R. F. D. 1, - - Winston-Salem, N. ©; 


CElovertriand 
“DECOMPOSED BY NATURE, 
AND PLANT-HOOT SOLUBLE.” 








The best phosphate mined in the United 
States for direct application to the soil, 
Mines at Centerville, Tenn. Office at Ur- 
bana, Tllinois. 

THE FARMERS’ PHOSPHATE COMPANY. 





A COWPEA THRESHER 
Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the 
mown vines, breaking less than 2 per 
cent. Also threshes Wheat and Oats. “The 
machine I have been looking for 20 years.’’— 
Prof. W. F. Massey. ‘‘A machine that will 
meet every demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Morgan, 
Tenn. Experiment Station. Nothing like it. 
Booklet “A” Free. 


KOGER rm. AND BEAN THRESHER CoO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 
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Single Comb 


Rhode Island Reds 


are the undefeated and undisputed 

CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD 
You want Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds and you want good stock. 

You get just what you pay for when 
you buy from us. Prices vary ac- 
cording to quality. We guarantee you 
good value. Write for particulars or 
send your orders and depend on our 
sending you good values. 

One hundred young pullets and 
cockerels for sale. 

15 Eggs from $1 to $5. 
Indian Runner Ducks, 11 eggs, $1.25. 


Armeega Poultry Farm 
T. H. Crudup, Prop. Kittrell, N. C. 

















Anderson’s §. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Great reduction in egg prices now tlll close of this sea- 
son. My nine best pens remain mated for balance season 






as described in Red Hen Tales. Eggs in one setting lots 
at half price. In lots of 60 from the nine pens as laid $10. 
In lots of 100 at $17.50. In lots of 100 from section three, 


at$i0. Three sittings from first three pens, at $17.50. 
Three from three next pens at $10, or three s ttings from 
regular $5 pens a’ $5. hese prices good for balance of 
season. Let me fill your order for birds for your show 
this fall or winter. Write me. 


E. F. ANDERSON, Clinton, Miss. 











EGGS AT HALF PRICE 


oe AND BABY CHICKS 
From Prize-Winning 
ORPINGTONS—Buff, Black and 
White. 
For Free Mating List, Write 
MILLET’S ORPINGTON 
Johnson City, 


to 
FARM, 
Tenn. 














S. C. Rhode Island Reds. 
“Eggs For Hatching” 


From Business Birds 
Baby Chicks that 
Reds exclusively. 
If you are looking for a bargain, 
We can please you. 
BATEIDE POULTRY FARM, 
Route 4, 7 - - - Guyton, 


and 
grow. 


write us. | 


Ga, 








SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
“Eggs For Hatching.” 

From business birds on free range—the 
place to get vitality in your young chicks. 
Eggs, $1.50 per Fifteen. 

If less than 75 per cent fail to hatch, 

will replace them. 
Three cockerels for sale 
pullets, $1 each. 
Reds Exclusively. 
R. D. REDFERN, - Peachland, 


at $3 each; 





N. C. 














Wallace’s Single Comb Reds 


are blue ribbon winners. Their winnings of 
sweep stake specials and silver cups at Co- 
ltumbus, Griffin, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and Asheville, N. C., ex- 
Plains their merit. If you want something 
to win at next fall's shows, buy your eggs 
from me. Write me for free illustrated cat- 


alog. 
JOE L. WALLACE, - - 


Dalton, Ga. 











S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Winners at Raleigh, Charlotte 
Rocky Mt. Heavy laying strain. 
April 15 I will sell eggs from 
and $5 pens at half price, 

all utility pens at $1 per 15. S. 
Leghorn eggs at $1 per sitting. 


MILFORD AYCOCK, Pikeville, N. C. 


and 
After 
my $3 
and from 
Cc. White 














DEAL’S 8. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS Swept 
the Deck at Asheville, N. C.—Among my 
many winnings at this show was special 
silver cup for the best cockerel in show. 
Nearly 1,000 birds entered. This, with my 
many other winnings is proof of the quality 
of my stock. Eggs for sale from best stock 


in the South. 80 per cent fertility guaran- 
teed. Mating list free. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, - LANDIS, N. C. 


Box D. 





Runner Ducks. White Orpingtons. 


Buy Stock and have Fresh Hatchable 
Eggs whenever you want them. We have | 


prompt- 
ly and fully. 


MUNNIMAKER POULTRY FARM, 
NORMANDY, TENN. 





Prize-Winning 8S. ©. 
EGGS—$1.75, $1.50 
Indian Runner 
12. Batts’ Four-Far 

lected, bu $2 eck, 
BUGGABOO F ARM, ~ 


RHODE 


duck es 





‘Dimmett, 





Eggs Half-price Now—f. C. kf. I. Reds. 
eggs, $1.25, $2.50, per 15 Won many 
and valuable specials for best display; 
pen; best red, shape, color All in 
shows. Catalog and ‘“‘How to Feed” 
Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C, 


Best 
firsts 
best 


free.— 





large | 


| tuce, 
| be given once a day. 


some fine breeding stock in both Ducks | 
and White Orpingtons for sale cheap 
Eggs of both these at very close prices. 
Write us to-day. We will reply 


| her 
| is likely 
| charge 

ISLAND RE D | 

















THE POULTRY YARD 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


If You Are a Progressive Poul- 
tryman or Woman, You Want 





Uncle Jo’s Answers to Inquiries 
About Poultry. 


Rs 

R. L. D. asks for information as 

to what to feed young ducks 
and chickens. In the first place, 
never feed either young ducks or 
chickens until 36 hours old. In the 
second place, the feeding of duck- 
lings and chicks are two entirely sep- 
arate propositions. Feed young 
chicks for the first five days on dry 
bread crumbs, rolled oats and boiled 
eggs chopped fine. After the first 
week, feed from four to five times a 
day on a mixture of cracked grain, 
wheat, oats, corn, peas or any other 
dry feed you may have. Avoid that 
“soldier mess’’ of corn dough. If you 
must feed corn meal, bake it into a 
cake and moisten crust with milk, 
sour or sweet. See that they have 
grit and if possible some meat. 

For ducks you reverse the pro- 
gram. Ducklings should have soft 
feed, corn meal and bran mixed 
with milk, sweet or sour, and at 
every feeding add a tenth of the bulk 
of firm, sharp sand, and have drink- 
ing water handy, for ducks cannot 
properly swallow their food without 
something to wash it down. Green 
stuff in the shape of onion tops, let- 
beet tops, grass or clover must 


II. 

Some fine hens are laying some 
deformed eggs, ‘‘some with hollow, 
slight of course, around small end, 
and some other slight protuberances 
and indentations.’’ The owner wishes 
to know the cause. The very fact 
that they are a fine strain explains 
the cause of the trouble. Fine birds 
usually receive care and attention 
at the hands of their owner, but 
there is such a thing as over-kind- 
ness, too much so, for the good of 
the flock’s health. An over-fat hen 
cannot lay, a fairly fat one will lay 
deformed eggs because the ovary is 
clogged with fat and this fat will not 
permit of the proper formation of the 
egg. The remedy is to reduce the 
bird fradually to its proper, or stand- 
ard weight. 

iif. 

A lady writes that she has a 
strange disease among her chickens; 
when first taken off they are live 
enough, but after a few days their 
eyes are pasted up, and most of them 
die. Nothing strange about that, it’s 
very common, especially this season, 
owing to the cold, damp weather. 
Nothing more than a good case of 
cold. Keep the chicks in the brood 
coop until the sun is well up, and 
coop them before sundown and throw 
a sack or two over the brood coop at 
night to protect the chicks from the 
chill, night air. You might apply 
vaseline to the eyes of the chicks and 
put a few drops of tincture of iron in 
the drinking water, though I hardly 
think the chicks will be worth much 
even if you save them. 

IV. 

I have a hen with something wrong 
in her throat. She makes a guttural 
noise, keeps her mouth open and has 
some cold. Except as mentioned the 
bird seems well.” 


An examination of the mouth and 


| throat ought to tell something of the 


real difficulty. 
closed 


If the nostrils are 
the hen would have to keep 
mouth open to breathe. There 
to be a thick, mucous dis- 
from the lining of throat. 
ay find large, cheesy masses, 
you that’ cancer is at work. 
find masses of cancer, pick 
out, or whatever the trouble, 
will find peroxide of hydrogen 
very useful as a local application. 
Twist a small brush of raw cotton 
around the end of a toothpick, dip it 
in full strength peroxide, and swab 


You m 
telling 
If you 
them 
you 


out the whole throat. 
drops of carbolic acid into a quart of 
drinking water and keep it before her 
for a few days. Let this be her only 
drink. 


Some Things to Remember Now. 


ID you ever realize the fact that 
your wife or daughter, with an 
average trio or pen of any breed of 
chickens, will make more clear mon- 
ey than the average farmer will from 
two or three acres of cotton or corn, 
and that the money comes in almost 
every day of the year? 
Stop and figure; then, show your 
appreciation by helping her, and sup- 
plying what the farm should furnish 


for the poultry. 
* * * 


Never give whole or broken grain | 
to your fowls on the bare ground or | 
To be prolific, they must | 


on boards. 
be healthy, and, to insure this, they 
Must have exercise. Have six to 
eight inches of cut straw, alfalfa or 
clover hay on the floor of their 
scratching pen and throw the grain 
feed into this at night. They will 
have fine exercise when they leave 
their roosts in the morning, and will 
digest their morning feed better than 
if gobbled up off a board or trough. 


* * * 


If you have a lot of empty tin cans, 
(the three-pound size) take off the 
tops by heating on top of a hot stove. 
Then with a punch or nail, punch 
holes an inch or so apart, an inch 
from the edge. Fill with water, 
place a saucer or dish two inches 
deep over it and invert quickly. 
Placed in the runs for chickens, the 
water will fill the dish to the top of 
the holes, and as consumed by the 
chickens, Keep filling. 


+ s+ ¢ 


Every farmer should arrange to 
raise some millet, Kaffir corn and 
sunflowers for his poultry yard. Poul- 
try feed sells at from $2 to $2.50 a 
hundredweight, and it will pay to 
raise all or most of it on the farm. 
The corn, wheat and oats he is likely 
to have any way, and with these he 
can arrange complete rations for all 
his poultry at much lower cost than 
the man who has to buy. 

* * * 

Keep water vessels under some 
shelter, so as to keep off the sun, 
and also protect poultry when drink- 
ing. v. J. RB. 





Fix Nesting Places for the Birds. 


OU want nests about the place for 
wrens, bluebirds and martins. 
To protect the wren from the English 
sparrow take small boxes like the 
chalk box from school, or the tin 


cans, and make entrances for the 
wren through which the sparrow 
cannot go. This takes a hole about 


one inch in diameter. Place these 
under the eaves and about the barns 
and out-houses, and you will soon 
hear the sweet song of the house 
wren thanking you for the home. 
For bluebirds and martins, small 
boxes, tin cans, old gourds, etc., 
placed on poles 10 to 20 feet Ligh 


will be acceptable. Better arrange 
them so you can easily take them 
down in case you have to help the 


desirable birds against the sparrows: 


Tear out the sparrow nests, and give | 


the bluebirds another chance. They 
will appreciate this help and work 
with a will to whip the sparrows. 
G. T. HOWERTON. 
LaBaume, of 
W. Railroad, Roanoke, Va., 
send free to Progressive 
readers. who will enclose a two-cent 
stamp, seed of the caltapa tree 
of the ‘‘castor palm.’’ The catalpa is 


Mr. F. H. the N. & 


a valuable tree, and the castor bean | 


a quick-growing ornamental plant. 


Then put five | 


offers to | 
Farmer | 


and | 


| Stafolife 
Poultry Feed 


NO WEEDS, NO SCREENINGS—ALL FEED 
We Also Manufacture Feed For 














Horses, Mules and Catfle 


Stafolife Feeds are known to 
be the BEST and about the same 
rice as others. Ask your dealer 
or them, or write us for sa 
and prices. 


STAFOLIFE FEED & 
MILLING CO., Ltd. 


NEW ORLEANS, - LOUISIANA. 


Oak Ridge 
S.C. White Leghorns 


The most economical ° 
egg producers. Eggs 
for hatching $1 per 
setting. 


OAK RIDGE, VA. 

















Address 
MANAGER, 









Single Comb White Leghorns 


Exclusively 


“THAT’S MY BUSINESS.”’ 


The finest exhibition and laying strains on the 
South Altantic coast. Satisfaction guaranteed 
| or money refunded. 


HAYDEN CLEMENT, Box F, Salisbury, N. C. 
EGGS $2-00_PER_ SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White ere pedialtaiens 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light hmas, 
C. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for1i. Send for fol 


der. It’s free 
Ga., show and 











Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charloite,N. C. 


WHITE ORPINGTONS of QUALITY 


For $2 I will ship six pure-bred baby 
chickens, one brooder to raise them in, 
package baby chick feed, two galvanized 
feed and water troughs. All orders will 
be booked and shipped in order received. 
Three strains—Philo, Kellerstrass, and 
Sunswick. 

Fifteen Eggs, $2, $3. 
ROSEMONT POULTRY YARDS, 
A. P. King, Manager, - Sanford, N. C. 




















WARREN PARTRIDGE 
WYANDOTTES 
Have won more firsts, 
seconds in four leading 
shows (beside sweepstakes 
and specials) than all other 
exhibitors combined. Stock 
and eggs for sale. Write for 
mating list and priees. fSat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
B. R. WARREN, Route 1, 
Box D, Candler, N. C. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 


No better layers, first at Greenville exhibit. 
Eegs, $1 for 13. Special prices on three or 
more sittings. 
THE ANCHOR DUCK FARM, 
J. H. Gass, Prop., - Afton, Tenn., R. 1 
Shipping Point, Greenville, Tenn. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Barred, Buff and White Plymouth 
Rocks, White and Columbian Wyan- 
dottes, S. C. White and Buff Or sheen, 
S.C.R. i Reds, S.C. Black Minoreas, S. C. 
White and Brown Leghorns, $1.50 per 
setting of 15. Also cockerels and hens. 
A. & M. COLLEGE & EXPERIMENT STATICN, 
Poultry Department, West Ralei h, N.C. 


and 


Crust Srila ase 

















WHITE WYANDOTTES AND 8S. C. WHITE 
| LEGHORNS—W on silver loving eup, sweep- 














| stakes pen, second pen, four cash prizes, 10 
| ribbons. Cockerels, $1.59—$5. Eggs, $1.50— 
| $5 per 15. Write for 1912 free mating on 
| PIEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, Henry, N.C. 
| 
| iN DIAN 
| RUNNER DUCK = 
| The 4 st layers on earth; 
eg man Sea Send 10 cents 
bes sutifully illustrated booklet Bet 
Tells how = zeae ducks 
| ts quae MAN’S COL- Nan 
| Pana. EGE. "ehestdian. Miss. ao 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
Eggs, $2 for 15. Every pen headed by a 
prize winner. Some choice breeding hens 
for sale. Writ your wants. Satisfaction 


| guaranteed. 
W. B. COBB, Chapel Hill, N. ©. 


Saturday, April 27, 1912.] 

















ORCHARD AND GARDEN 

















Second Spring or Summer Spray 
for Peaches and Plums. 


IRBCTIONS for the first summer 

spray for these fruits have been 
given im a previous article. This 
spray was with arsenate of lead and 
water mixed and was for the purpose 
of keeping the curculio from punc- 
turing a hole in the young fruit and 
laying an egg in it, which hatches 
into the ordinary peach or plum 
worm. 

The second spray should be giver 
two weeks from the time the first 
one was, and it should be remem- 
pered that the first one should be 
given just after the blossoms have 
fallen—just as the shucks or husks 
are falling. This second summer 
spray is for two purposes—checking 
the work of these same curculio and 
preventing the rot of the fruit. When 
you prevent the work of the curculio 
you have also checked the rot of the 
fruit very materially, as this insect 
breaks the skin of the fruit which 
serves as an entrance for the rot 
spores. 


The second summer spray for these 
fruits is made of lime, sulphur, ar- 
senate of lead and water. This is a 
spray mixture. that will “kill two 
birds with one stone,” as it gets 
both the curculio and the rot The 
lime and sulphur checks the rot and 
the arsenate of lead the curculio. To 
make this combined spray mixture, 
put eight pounds of good, stone lime 
in a tub or barrel, and pour on 
enough water to start slaking As 
soon as slaking has become rapid 
enough to cause boiling add eight 
pounds of sulphur. Don’t allow the 
mixture to become dry, but keep ad- 
ding enough water to keep up the 
slaking and boiling. Stir the mix- 
ture constantly. As soon as all of 
the lime has slaked pour in enough 
cold water to check the boiling and 
cool the mixture. By no means let 
it continue to boil after the lime is 
slaked, as this will cause too many 
sulphides to be formed and the foli- 
age of the tree will be seriously in- 
jured. This is known as the self- 
boiled lime-sulphur wash. Dilute the 
mixture with enough water to make 
50 gallons of the whole mixture. 
Strain into the spray pump barrel. 
Then mix two pounds of arsenate of 
lead with enough water to make a 
thin paste, and pour it into the barrel 
of self-boiled lime sulphur wash. 
Stir thoroughly and it is ready for 
use. 

See that the pump keeps up a high 
pressure in order that the mixture 
may be forced right down between 
the fuzz of the young peaches. Cover 
every portion of the tree where there 
is any fruit or foliage. 

After this there will be no danger 
from the curculio. 

Three or four weeks after the sec- 
ond spray was given the third one 
should be given. This time use only 
the self-boiled lime sulphur wash, 
as there will be no further danger 
from the curculio. This will complete 
the spraying of the peach, and, if 
properly done, you need have no fear 
but that you will have fruit free from 
worms and rot. 

L. A. NIVEN 


Deep Plowing for Irish Potatoes. 
HE excessive rains have caused 
mary truck growers throughout 
the country to lose their entire crops 
of Irish potatoes. Some have plant- 
ed over three times, the last plant- 
ing being on the top of a double 
horse four-furrowed bed. This meth- 
od seems to be a safe but very ex- 
pensive one and will probably not 
make best yields per acre on account 
of wide beds 
My motive is 


to insist on deep 


plowing. I have a field of low land 
with almost a perfect stand of po- 
tatoes from five to ten inches high 
on three-foot rows. In January I 
flushed in chopped corn stalks and 
cowpea vines deep with two-horse 
plow, turning on edge; then broad- 
casted 50 loads of decayed leaves per 
acre (one acre with sawdust) laid off 
with wide bull-tongue, subsoiled in 
furrow about 18 inches deep with 
two-horse subsoiler. Then planted in 
same covering with two teeth on cul- 
tivator. 


Ten days after, when seed began 
to sprout, I fertilized with 1,500 
pounds of 7-5-5 and subsoiled deeply 
close on each side, throwing at the 


same time a thin layer of soil on fer- | 
In a few days I will run a| 
single subsoil in the alleys, thus mak- | 


tilizer. 


ing a complete under-working. 


For a test, I planted a barrel of 


seed on shallow-plowed ground, and | 


about one of every hundred came up. 


Deep work has saved the potatoes | 


and will without doubt increase the 
yield. A. D. HAMLIN. 
Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 





Some Garden Notes. 


HAVE never had any trouble rais- 

ing cauliflower and we are all 
very fond of it. My favorite bush 
bean is Burpee’s Stringless Green- 
Podded bean. Kentucky Wonder 
and White Creaseback are the lead- 
ing pole beans. I plant Black Beauty 
eggplant. For _ slicing, Fordhook 
Famous cucumber is the finest I ever 
saw. 


In each hill of squashes, cucum- 


bers and melons, I plant a few rad- | 
the | 


ish seed. Bugs will attack 
radishes in preference to the vines, 


but never entirely destroy the rad- | 


ishes, so besides being a protection | 2he ian’ 


to the vines we get fresh radishjes 
by the time the early planting is ex- 
hausted. The radishes are large 
enough to eat before the vines need 
the whole hill. 


This spring I made quite a num- 
ber of small pasteboard boxes in 
addition to the match boxes I had 
saved. I filled them with rich earth 
and planted melon seed in them. I 
sprinkle them with warm water every 
day and by the time the weather will 
permit the planting of the melon 
patch I shall have quite a number 
of plants already up and will only 
have to set the little .box in the} 
hill. MRS. LULA ARMOUR 

Pleasant Hill, La. 


Sow celery seed in the open, in 
order that they may be large enough 
to set in the rows by the middle of 
May or the first of June. These 
plants grow very slowly. Sow ina 
rich, loamy soil. Sow in trenches 
about four or five inches apart, and 
in trenches just deep enough to make 
a slight depression. Cover by scat- 
tering a small amount of soil broad- 
cast all over the bed. Then water 
thoroughly, if soil is dry, and cover 
with a thin layer of pine straw or 
hay. This prevents the drying out 
and baking of the soil, which must 
not happen when’ small seed are 
sown. 


’ 





Do not forget and plant the whole 
garden now. Just a small amount 
of each vegetable, and repeat the 
planting from three to six weeks Jat- 
er. Also remember that you should 
endeavor to plant the vegetables in 
a different place from where they 
were planted last year. If beans 
were on one side of the garden last 
year, plant them on the opposite side 
or near the middle this year. Rota- 
tion is just as necessary in the gar- 
den for the best results to be ob- 
tained as in the regular fields. 
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FOR NEXT 10 DAYS WILL 
FILL ORDERS AT HALF PRICE. 
A few dollars now 
INDIAN RUNNER DUCK EGGS. 
the 
plane anger a and gé 


from 


saving 


My 
tional, 





Send 


E. 


MRS. 





your own. 

birds won first at 
Atlanta (in largest class ever cooped 
in United States) ; 
La., St. 
Fla., ete. 


will buy a sitting of 


best exhibition and laying white 
It pays to buy from 
*t the best, thus 
up a gtrain of 


years in building 


Southern Interna- 


also first at New Orleans, 
Louis, Mo., Mobile, Ala., Pensacola, 


stamped envelope for mating list. 


P. ERVIN 
RED ROCK, FLORIDA. 











PURE BRED STOCK 


Eggs from bred to lay, White Wyandottes and S. C. White 
Leghorns, $1.50 and $3.00 per 15. Special prices on lots of 100 or 
more. Day-old chicks, $15 per 100, ready for delivery March ist. 
A few choice Cockerels, $3.00 each. 
burg Poultry show, January 9-12, 1912: 
cock, 3rd and 4th hen; third cockerel; ist_pullet; second and 
fourth pen; also, special for best display. White Leghorns, 1st 


cock, 2nd pen. 


75 Berkshire pigs; also a few young boars and gilts. 
bred in the South, our stock is acclimated, and you run no risk. 
ALL STOCK GUARANTEED. Write today for full a 


Premiums won at Lynch- 
White Wyandottes, ist 


Being 





One of the Largest and Best Equipped 
Poultry Plants in the South. 





IGLOE FARM, 


R. E. CRADDOCK, arn 














For Next 30 Days Will Sell 


INDIAN RUNNER 
DUCK EGGS 


Ballard White Eggs Strain, 
With 225-Egg Record. 
$1.50 for 15. $7 for 100. $3.50 for 50. 


April and May best 
Guarantee safe arrival. 
dozen weekly. 


hatch. 
200 


time to 
Capacity, 


OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 
Cluster Springs, 


Halifax County, - - - Virginia. 





| C. L. PIERCE, - - = 














SINGLE COMB REDS. 

My Reds won at the Columbus, Ga., Show 
in December, 1911: Ist pen; 2nd and 3rd pul- 
let; 2nd cockerel; 5th cock; Special for best 
display of Reds, and Color Special for male 
and female. In Atlanta, in January, 1912, 
pen which took second place in 


2, and $3.50 per 15. 
Send for mating list. 
Columbus, Ga. 


large class. 
Eggs, $1.50, 
Also in 100 lots. 





8s. C. BUFF ORPINGTON AND WHITE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


The twentieth century fowls; unequaled for 
laying. Birds standard bred. $2 sitting, 
fifteen eggs; two sittings, $3; best pens. 
Utility eggs, $7 per hundred. 


OVERTON HALL 
Nashville, 


FARM, 
Tenn. 





Eges For Hatching from 8. C. 
HORNS—Balance season, One-Half Price. 
$1 per sitting. Baby chicks after May Ist, 
10 cents each, lots 25 or more. Send orders 
quick. O. T. HALLMAN, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


African White Guineas 


at $1 per 


WHITE LEG- 





Pure-bred Eggs, 


Cc. A. WORRELL, - - 


sitting of 15. 


Boykins, 








Ringlet Barred Rocks. Rose Comb R. IL 
Reds. Eggs $1.50 and $3 per 15. Quality un- 
surpassed in state. Winning many prizes 
and 5 specials in leading shows last season. 
Circular furnished. Satisfaction 


Mumford’s Poultry Farm, Ridgecrest, N. C. 





8s. C. REDS AND WHITE 
Eggs from silver 
winners. Mating 
voted to poultry. 


KIRKWOOD FARMS, - 


ROCKS 
and blue 
Thirty acres de- 


cup 
list free. 


Asheville, N. C. 





“Garden Plans and Rotations,’’ by 
S. B. Shaw is a helpful new bulletin 
issued by the North Carolina State 
Department of Agriculture. Readers 
can secure a copy by addressing the 
State Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, N. C., 
well to write for it. 


A Tennessee subscriber 





wants a 


remedy to prevent birds pulling up | 


corn. We know of no easy method 
by which this can be done. The old 
methods generally in use are not en- 
tirely effective and generally unsatis- 
factory. Does any one know 
enough easy plan? 


Preserve a right mental attitude—the 
tude, of course, frankness and good 
To think rightly is to create.—Elbert Hub- 
bard. 


|p. K. 


Va. | 


Eggs for Hatching 


S. C. W. and S. C. B. Leg- 
horns and Anconas. Also 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 


COLUMBUS 
POULTRY FARM, 
R. K. MOORE, Prop., 
CHADBOURN, - N.C. 





WHITECREST FARM 

BREEDERS OF SINGLE COMB WHITE 

LEGHORNS EXCLUSIVELY 
Lakewood Strain, Young Strain; 
Strains on Earth. 
number of sittings for sale 
this season. Whitecrest Leghorns are mort- 
gage lifters. Lay while other breeds sleep. 
Sitting of 11 eggs, $1.50. Address, 


Finest 


Have limited 


J. A. NUNN, New Bern, N. C. 


15 EGGS $1.25 30 EGGS $2 


Prize-winning and Laying Strains. 10 S. C. White or 
Brown oe ale AS tas pullets and one cockerel $10. 
Rose and S. . C. Rhode Island Reds; hag ca Wyan- 

; S. C. Black Minorca cockerels, 


0. F. ELLER, MILLERS’ CREEK, N.C, 








CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 


Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. Say 
what you want and get my prices, please. 


H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 





PRIZE WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, Bantams, 
Bronze and White Holland turkeys, Toulouse geese, 
Pekin, Indian Runner and Muscovy ducks, White Afri- 
can guineas and fancy pigeons. Winners at Raleigh and 
Charlotte. Stock and eggs for sale. Circular free. 
FLYNN ELL IOTT, Route 6, Charlotte, N. C 





PURE-BRED POULTRY. 
Black Minorcas, White, Brown, 


Buff Leghorns. 
Kegs—Fifteen for 75 Cents. 


FRYE, - - - Hickory, N. C. 


and 





ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS 
From Choice Birds. 

$3 per Fifteen, Express Prepaid. 

Satisfactory Hatch Guaranteed. 


oO. J. MeCONNELL, - Royston, Ga. 





CHOICE FOULTRY YARDS. 
Nine variet es, none Hines s. White Leghorns, S.C. 





| Rhode Island Reds, w hite 
guaranteed. | 


ribbon | 





and it will pay them | 


a sure- | 
| EGGS—$1.75 per 15. 
| The Hahn Poultry Yards, 


atti- | 
cheer. | 


Brown Leghorns, 9. S. 1h. as, Rose and S.C. 
Wyandottes, S. C. Butf Or- 
pingtons, Silver Spangled Hamburgs and Black Breasted | 
Red Game Bantams. Eggs either variety, $1.50 and $3. 
for 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalogue free. 

P. SWIFT & SON, WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 





EGGS 
From prize-winning stock. 
Rhode Island Reds, $2 to $5 
of awards on application. 
GREEN LAWN POULTRY YARD, 
Tarboro, N. C. 


Rose 
per 15. 


Comb 
List 





EGGS FOR SETTING. 


Selected S. C. White Leghorns; D. W. Young 
strain. Kimball Farm, Oxford, N. C., R . 
D. 6. $1.50 for sitting of 15. Every egg 
guaranteed absolutely fresh. 





15 EGGS FROM PRIZE PENS, $1.50. 
15 Eggs from Utility Pens, $1.00. 

Ss. C. Reds, S. C. White Leghorns, 8. C. 
Black Minorcas. Silver Wyandottes, White 
Rocks. J. T. YODER, 

Hickory, N. 





PIT GAMES—War Devil pit games are of 
the best breeding. Guaranteed dead game 
and fighters. Also good for general pur- 
poses. One year old, $2; hens $1. Eggs 


$1.59 per 15 
FLOYD H. UZZELL, Goldsboro, N. C. 





Express prepaid. Six 
for illustrated folder. 
Hickory, N. C. 


best varieties. Write 





from five varieties of 
D. J. Simpson, Beaufort. 


ges for hatching 
igh-class poultry. 
Cc. 


E 
h 
N. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents @ 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents @ 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 
which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 

_ 
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FARM MACHINERY. 


Second-hand Engines and Boilers For 
Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the 
price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Roek Hill, 
8. C 








ayers) Peanut Planters—Plants three- 
fourths of al) peanuts raised in the country. 
Handle shelled or unshelled seed. Corre~- 
spondence solicited. Ayers Implement Works, 
Petersburg, Va. 








FEATHER BEDS. 


Wanted—tTen to 50 pigs to feed for mar- 
ket. Give price, age and stock. P. H. Woff- 
ord, Johnson City, Tenn. 





Registered Berkshire Pigs—Choice breed- 


ing. 
view 


At fair prices. Delivered free. 
Farm, Keswick, Va. 


Glen- 








The Markets 

















THE. PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Indian Runner Ducks. 
| cord. 13 eggs $1. 
H. Gass, Afton, 


Good laying re- 
Anchor Duck Farm, J. 
Tenn. 





Light Brahma, Buckeye, 
red Rock eggs, $1 for 15. 
son, China Grove, N. C. 


Orpington, 
Minnie 


Bar- 
Patter- 





Berkshires—Good blood; good individuals; 


registered; 
H. Gillean, 


for eight dollars, 
Woodleaf, N. C. 


at Cresco. C. 





Nineteen pure-bred, eight weeks old, Ches- 
ter White and Berkshire pigs; none better; 
$8 each, two $15. Dulwich Farm, Dear- 
born, Va. 





Pigs—Berkshire of richest breeding; 
pure stock from large, prolific sows; entitled 
to registration. $15 pair. Groome & Sons, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





Fifty Poland Chinas—Of the big and pro- 
lific type. Price, breeding and quality guar- 
anteed. Service boars, bred gilts, young 
boars, gilts and spring pigs. Dunnlora Farm, 
Carson, Va. 





Berkshires—Registered pigs choicely bred, 
from 500 pound boar, three months old, 
$8.50. Young boars 200 pounds, ready for 
service, at farm prices. W. D. Dickinson, 
Burkeville, Va. 





Oakwood. herd registered Berkshires, extra 
fine pigs from large, mature sows. Pre- 
mier Longfellow and Masterpiece breeding. 
Pigs eight weeks, $8 J. Will Propst & Bro. 
Sutherland, Va. 





Feather Beds—Buyers' wanted for nice, 
new, 40-pound feather beds at $10. The 
Stokes Furniture Co., Burlington, N. C. 





Feather Beds and Pillows—For $10 we will 
ship one 36-lb. feather bed and one 6-Ib. 
pair pillows in the best A. C. A. ticking, all 
new, live feathers, never been used, guaran- 
teed as advertised or your money back, we 
prepay al the freight charges. Write for 
circulars and order blanks; we give bank 
references. Address J. F. Mayfield, Box 112, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


HELP WANTED. 


Wanted—Women and girls, to make men’s 
underwear. Work light and clean. Good 
wages paid while learning. Address, A. W. 
Chapin, Raleigh, N. 














Wanted—At once. Young man to work 
Poultry. Willing to begin on small salary, 
share profits and grow with business. Ex- 
perienced preferred, not necessary. Mill- 
wood Farm, Reddick, Fla. 





Wanted at Once—A man with a family, 
to work on farm. Man to feed and leok 
after twenty mules, fifty hogs, cultivate 
pasture for hogs. State salary, also experi- 
ence. Address Geo. G. French, Lumber- 
ton, N. C. 





The Progressive 
and our books, ‘‘Fertilizing for 
“A Southerner in Europe,’ and 
World is Waking Up.” 
The Progressive 


Agents 
Farmer 
Profit,” 
“Where Half the 
Liberal terms. Address, 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Wanted For 





Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territory. Good 
chance to build up permanent business. Mail 
us $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, 
without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. Freight 
on all prepaid. New feathers; best ticking. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Turner & Corn- 
well. Feather Dealers, Dept. 35, Charlotte, 
N.C. Our reference: Commercial National 
Bank. 








LIVESTOCK. 
CATTLE. 








For Sale — Young ; 
Bull. Bred below quarantine 
to fever and free from ticks. 
Belhaven, N. C. 


Registered Guernsey 
line. Immune 
F. P. Latham, 





Bardin’s Holstein farms 
gale 50 fancy grade cows; 
heifers. E. C. Bardin, 
Winfield, N. Y. 


are offering for 
50 fancy grade 
Proprietor, West 





Holstein Bulls—Six pure-bred, registered 
Holstein bull calves for sale. Some from 
high butter record cows. Own one and 
double the value of your herd. Beacondale 
Farms, Newport News, Va. 





DOGS. 


For Sale—At prices that should put Berk- 
shires on every farm—a nice lot of pigs that 
are the right kind. They are pure-bred, 
strong feet and legs, nicely arched ‘backs, 
and broad, well dished heads. Registered 
and papers furnished. D. C. DeVane, Chad- 
bourn, N. C 





For Sale—Pure-bred Berkshire 
rowed on Washington's Birthday. 
sired by the great Masterpiece, and grand- 
dam, the noted Charmers. Sire (Charmers 
Master W.) who took blue ribbon at fair. 
Also pure-bred Southdown ram, one year 
old, and three ewes, 2 years old; one drop- 
ped two lambs and the other two one each 
last month. These sheep took blue ribbon 
at fair. Arthur J. Hughes, Greensboro, N. 
Cc, Rk. Mm 


pigs far- 
Grand- 








POULTRY AND EGGS. 


M. B. Turkey Eggs—Jas. 
lorsvilie, N. C. 








Turkey 


“Brower,” 
Mt. 


Eggs—20 cents each. 
Airy, N. C. 





Buff Orpington Eggs—$3, 
Louisburg, N. C. 


15. 





Buff Rocks—Chicks, 
Kirk, Herndon, Va. 


eggs, stock. A. H. 





Barred Rock Eggs—i5 
Hamm, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


for $1. C. T. 





Indian 


Runner Duck Eggs—é60 cents per 
13. 


G. Oaksmith, Hollywood, N. C. 





Barred 
Ethel 


Rock eggs. Fifteen, 
Aderholt, Barber, N. C. 


dollar. 





M. B. Turkey Eggs—$2.50 for twelve. 
Lillian Evans, Concord Depot, Va. 


Miss 





Purple African Guinea 
Brantley Womble, New Hill, N. C. 





White Wyandotte Eggs—Selected stock, $1 
per 15. F. C. Gage, Callarville, Va. 





Light 
Chester Deal, China Grove, N. 





Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—15 eggs for 
$1. W. F. Browning, Loray, N. C. 





Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs, $1 
for 15. F. I. Robinson, Troy, S. C. 





Egzges—Choice 
for $1.50. 


&. C. 
A. Perkins, 


Buff Orpingtons, 15 
South Hill, Va. 





Pure-bred Eggs—From Light Brahmas, $1 
per 15. Fanny Efird, China Grove, N. C. 





Ss. C. Brown Leghorns—That lay and pay. 
15 eggs, $1. Ben J. Bruce, Lavonia, Ga. 


Reds and Anconas Cheap—Now laving. 
Red and White Poultry Yards, Stanley, N. C. 








Bargains. 
Ky. 


Dogs—Ten varieties. 
Kennells, Shelbyville, 


Catalpa 





Sicilian Buttercups. Write 


; for circular. 
Buttercup Poultry Farm, 


Bedford City, Va 





STOCK. 





Ponies—Many breeds stock; dogs. Catalog. 
Stodghill, Shelbyville, Ky. 





Registered Percheron Stallion and Mare 
for sale. Win Wilkes Farm, North Wilkes- 
boro, N. C. 





SWINE. 





Pure-bred O. I. C. pigs for sale. 
Bros, Bedford City, Va. 


Owen 





Pure-bred Poland China Pigs— 
Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 


$7.50 each. 





Poland China Pigs For Sale—S. C. White 
Leghorn eggs. J. R. Morrison, Eufola, N. C. 





Registered Berkshire pigs, 
old, $8. 
Va. 


eight weeks 
J. Will Propst & Bro., Sutherland, 





Pure-bred Duroc pigs, eligible to registra- 
tion, $7.50 eight weeks old. J. W. Marshall, 
Caliands, Va. 





Registered Berkshire Boars—three months 
old up, ten to fifty dollars. Riverside Farm, 
Port Mill, 8. C. 





A few pure-bred, registered Berkshire 
gilts and boars for sale. Address Latta 
Farm, Yorkville, 8. C. 





Berkshires of the Richest Breeding—One 
Berkshire boar and one magnificent brood 
gow for sale. Am‘ now booking orders for 
gt for May shipment. Write me at once. 

. Berryhill, Charlotte, N. C. 








Pure-Bred Barred Plymouth 


Rock Eggs— 
$1 for 15. Samuel Rau, 


Hendersonville, N. C. 





Buckeye Reds—Best winter layers. 


Eges, 
$1.50 for 15. 
Cc. 


G. L. Robertson, Rowland, N. 





Special Prices—15 White 
90c.; 30, $1.50 
ville, Va. 

White 


layers. 
boro, N. 


Wyandotte 
Sunnyside Farm, 


eggs, 
Jones- 





Wyandottes—Excellent stock. Fine 
Eggs, $1 per 15. C. E. Julian, Mill- 
Cc. 





Eggs—Wyckoff’s White Leghorns. 
faction guaranteed. B. R. 


Hamilton, 
worth, S. C. 





Wait! 
horns, White Rocks. 


Woolley’s, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Route 4, 





Famous Indian Runner Duck Eggs—15 for 
$1. Eggs are pearl white, Cantwell Price, 
Morristown, Tenn. 





Indian Runner Ducks—Fine breeders. A 
few trios and pairs for sale. Woman's Col- 
lege, Meridian, Miss. 





Ss. C. Buff Orpingtons—Owen bred 
only. Fertile eggs, $1 for 15. Mrs. 
Crudup, Jeffress, Va. 


males 
Baxter 





Queen Quality Orpingtons. 
Fifteen Eggs,. $1.50. 
Farm, Duke, N. C. 


Buff. 
Standard 


White. 
Poultry 





White Plymouth Rocks, Anconas—Large, 
vigorous stock. Eggs for sale. J. Arthur 
Bunce, Statesboro, Ga. 





N. Smith, Tay- | 


Herman, 





Eggs—i5, $1. | 


| Lambs, best, per cwt 
Brahmas For Sale—$1 per 15. Mrs. | 
Cc 





| big manufacturing 
Satis- | 
Ep- | 
| some 
Get My Free Catalog—Buff Lea- | 





SAVANNAH COTTON. 
(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
The Cotton Record.) 


April 20. 
Ordinary 
Good ordinary 
Low middling 
Middling e 
Good middling 
Total sales—bales 


Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton.....$16@20 
Cottonseed meal, per ton $26 


The market closes steady with a good de- 
mand for the better grades which are very 
seatce. 


The market has continued firm, especially 
for the medium and higher grades. By far 
the greater part of the current receipts are 
of poor cotton, and for this the demand’ is 
less urgent. Prices have advanced 5-16 for 
all grades from low middling up, while the 
grades below remain unchanged from a 
week. ago. 

Sustaining influences have been the con- 
stantly increasing strength of the spot situ- 
ation, the rapidly disappearing supply and 
the continued unfavorable outlook for the 
start of the new crop. The outlook in the 
Mississippi valley is particularly bad, ow- 
ing to the floods which were reported as 
worse than ever. Persistent rainfall over 
the belt, too, must enormously stimulate 
the growth of grass and weeds, and make 
it so much the more difficult to get the 
fields in proper condition for planting. The 
conclusion seems natural that some reduc- 
tion in the acreage must result. 

It now appears as if all of the 
mense crop will be wanted, 
will be no surplus of any consequence to be 
carried over into the next season. Mean- 
time, Northern mills are far from being ful- 
ly supplied yet, having postponed buying 
to the last, in expectation of a break later 
on. But the cotton is nearly all gone al- 
ready, and it is now very hard to find any 
considerable quantity of desirable grades, 
although prices are higher than at any 
time for the present year. 


present im- 
and that there 


RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. 
Union Stock Yards, 


G. Lambert, 
Richmond, Va.) 


Mer. 


April 15. 


Steers—best, 
medium to good :00@ 6. 
common to fair 50@ 

Heifers, best per cwt 5.50@ 
medium to .50@ 
common to 3.75 @ 

Cows, best, per .50@ 
medium to 3.75 @ 
common to 50@ 

Oxen, per cwt .00@ 

Bulls, per cwt .00@ 

Calves, extra, 7.50@ 
medium .00@ 

Dairy cows, per head 5.00@6 

Hogs, best, per cwt -. 1.25@ 
good 7.00@ 
SOW And stags. . 222. cose 

Sheep, best, per cwt 
common to fair. 
lambs, per cwt.. 


per cwt 75 @$7. 


DO 
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per 


on 
on 


-25@ 
-50@ 
3.00@ 
50@ 
5.50@ 
50@ 
.00@ 


Tada mh 1S 3-9 
cuss. te€ 


common to fair... 
good spring 


a 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Report Furnished 
Leaf, 


by BE. K. Vietor 
Stems and Scraps.) 

April 20. 

We have had moderate receipts of tobacco 
this week, prices on common lugs have ad- 
vanced again while the best lugs and leaf 
are not so eage rly competed for. Sun-cured 
tobacco is cheaper, particularly the best 
grade. The farmers, no doubt, are busy 
now preparing their land for the new crop 
as the weather has been dry and favorable. 
Business in old tobacco is considerable, with 
a good demand for all kinds of tobacco. 


& Co., 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO. 


There were light sales on all of the 
kets for the past week, this, owing 
extent to the fact that the 
winter season retarded farming 
of all kinds, and consequently 
growers have to rush their 
way. 

On 
were 
stock, 
nated. 
the 
lots 
and 


mar- 
to a great 


operations 
the tobacco 
work in 


the Richmond market 
almost altogether of the 
and the commoner grades 

The better grades sold well, 
lower trash grades were off. Some good 
were handled by the package dealers, 
it is understood that the buyers for the 
concerns are 
bright goods, offering good 
same. In the storage-houses 
of Richmond and South Richmond there are 
large lots of brights and other grades, 
awaiting the right kind of an offer From 
present indications there will be more in 
this line very shortly. 

At Danville, the sales for the week 
amounted to between 500,000, and 600,000 
pounds, with a larger proportion of redried 
tobaccos than usual. Much tobacco came te 
market in bad condition and 
classed nondescript. All goods of the 
grade and quality sold high. 

At Lynchburg, the receipts 
light, and the indications are that they will 
remain light until the end of the season. 
The sales for the week ending April 5 
amounted to 470,900 pounds and for week 
ending April 12, 247,700 pounds, 
decrease of 223,200 pounds. Prices 
the same as they have done for the 
weeks and will likely continue 
same. 

The South Boston market reports 
19,500,000 pounds of tobacco have changed 
hands there this season up to the present 
writing. The market is very active and 


the 
sun-cured 


while 


round lots of 
prices for the 


were 


ruled 
past few 
about the 


that 


Prize-winning White Leghorn and White 
Wyandotte Eggs—$i per 15. Mrs. J. O. 
Deal, Granite Falls, N. C. 





White Orpington—Eggs $2 per 15; 
| best strains; prize winners. 
try Yards, Asheboro, N. C. 


from 
Midnight Poul- 





Five 
R. I. 
Ww. 


cents each for eggs of Single Gomb 
teds. Fine birds. Great layers. Mrs. 
R. Craig, Sanford, N. C. 





} Pure-bred Barred Plymouth Rocks exclu- 
| sively—Eges; $1 per 15. Mrs. Alice W. Me- 
Keithan, Town Creek, N. C. 





White Leghorns—Hens, $2; 
eggs, $1.25 per 15. 
Poultry Farm, Sneads, 


cocks; $4; 
Best strain. Sneads 
Fla. 





Crystal White Orpingtons—Eggs, 
$5 per fifteen. Stock for sale. 
Right Farm, Falkland, N. C. 


$2 and 
Treat-You- 





White and Partridge Wyandottes—Stock 
and eggs half price. Eggs, $1 sitting. B. F. 
Crutehfield, Thomasville, N. C. 





8. Cc. R. I. Red Eggs—6$1.25 per 165. Ex- 
cellent stock, color, and fine layers. J. P. 
Clark, Jackson Springs, N. 





White Wyandotte, Black Minorca, Ancona 
Cockerels, $1.50. Eggs, $1 per 15. Sunny- 
side Poultry Farm, Stoneville, N. C. 





Mosley’s Barred Rock Eggs—for hatching, 
$1.50 up. Cocks, $2.50 up. R. G. Mosley, 
512 Elm St., Winston-Salem, N. C 





Columbian Wyandotte Bggs—$3 per 15. 
Forty pullets and ten cockerels for sale 
cheap. A. P. White, Charlotte, N. C. 





Maine Experiment 
Plymouth Pes. 
erels, $2. 


Station Strain 
Eggs, $1.50 for 15. 
Geo. H. Sparks, Mitchells, 


Barred 
Cock- 
Va. 








| firsts at 


| ders 


Single Comb Buff 
Asheboro. 


Home 


Leghorns—W on two 
csgs, $1 per 15. Cot- 


tage Poultry Yards, Millboro, N. C. 





Single Comb White Leghorns—Eggs $1 per 
15. Won first and second cockerels and first 
pullet. Mrs. Louis Thorp, Berea, N. C. 





Indian Runner Duck 
and exhibition strains. 
No. 92, 


Eggs—Great laying 
Write for price list 
Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. 





Ss. C. Buff Orpingtons Exclusively—oOr- 
promptly filled for eggs and chicks: 


Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 





Kellerstrass Crystal White Orpington 
Eggs—$2 per sitting, also stock for sale. 
Snowflake Orpington Yards, Raleigh, N. ¢ 





Silver 
$3; 30 
ad. 


Spangled Hamburg 
, $5. Best on earth. 
Randolph Poultry 


Eggs—Fifteen, 
Order from thts 
Farm, Gillsville, Ga. 





Indian 
Rhode 
tons, 
Tenn. 


Runner Ducks—White 
Island Reds, 15, $1. 
15, $2. R. M. 


eggs, 12, $1. 
White Orping- 
Kingsley, Greenville, 





Minoreas and 
der quick. 
ton, $2. 
Me CC, 


Orpingtons going fast. Or- 
Eggs, Minorcas, $1.50; Orping- 
Midnight Poultry Yards, Asheboro, 





Rose Comb and Single Comb Buff Orping- 
tons, Buff Leghorn, Eggs from excellent lay- 
ers, 15, $1; 40 for $2. A. B. Rutledge, Galla- 
tin, Tenn. 





Pure 
dozen. 
any 
folk, 


Indian Runner Duck Eggs—$1 per 
Will lay more eggs per year than 
other fowl. J. A. Wise, R. F. D. 2, Nor- 
Va. 





S. C. White Leghorn Eggs For Hatching— 
$1.50 per 15; $7 per 100. Ail eggs shipped 
in Eyrie carriers. W. E. Elliott, Bellevue, 
Virginia. 





Indian Runner 
3rown Leghorns. 
more, 5 cents an 
land, N. C. 


ducks, S. C. White 
eggs, $1 per 15, 
Kelly Farm, 


and 
45 or 
Cleve- 


egs. 





Day-old 
Wyckoff 
Eggs, $5 


Hampton, 


Chicks—$10 
and 
per 

Va. 


per 100. Famous 
Blanchard White Leghorns. 
100. Little England Farm, 





is: Cc. 
long-drawn out | 
every | 
offerings | 


predomi- | 


in search of | 


was naturally | 
right | 


very | 


showing a | 





ggs For Hatching—S. C. 
Buff Orpington, S. C. 
for circular. Carl 
N. C., Route f. 


White Leghorn, 
Hamburgs. Send 
Gilliland, Siler City, 





Special Pen of 
Ducks—Have laid 311 
Beat this. Eggs, $1.2 
lick, Norwood, N. C. 


Eight Indian 
eggs last 


5 for 13. 


Runner 
50 days. 
Chas. Bo- 





Mottled Anconas, 
burgs, R. I. Reds, 
White Rocks—Eggs, 
ston, Youngsville, N. 


Silver Spangled Ham- 
Thompson's Ringlet and 
$1 per 15. S. E. Win- 
Cc: 





Laying Some—Two Single Comb White 
Orpingtons in Pen A laid 69 eggs in last 
38 days. From this pen, 15, $2. T. W. 
Hunter, Norwood, N. C. 





Eggs for 
Rocks, 
teen. 
Sons, 


pth eb pines Barred 
Leghorns. Guaranteed hatch, $1, thir- 
Large cockerels, $1.50. Groome & 
Greensboro, N. C 





For Sale—Poultry 
horns, Anconas, 
$1. Indian 
Geo. 


and eggs. Brown Leg- 
Barred Rocks; eggs, 15, 
Runner Duck eggs, 13 $1. Mrs. 
Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 





Egges—$1 
Runner 
Black 

Jasper 


doz., 
ducks, 

Minorcas 

Fletcher, 


from pure strain Indian 
3arred Plymouth Rocks, 
and Rhode Island Reds, 
McColl, S. C. 





For Sale — Turkey 
stock, Biltmore Farms 
Pennsylvania. Price, 


Eggs. Foundation 
and Byrd Bros., 
$2.50 per dozen. R. 


B. Beckwith, somata, N. 





Eggs From Single Comb 
Orpingtons (Kellerstrass, Cook)—$1. Single 
Comb Reds (Tompkins), 50c. sitting. Mrs. 
Fred Parker, Washington, N. C. 


Buff and White 





Saturday, April 27, 1912.] 


s. C. Rhode Island Eggs—Won first prize | 
at three county fairs. Beautiful flock. Bred 
to lay. $1 per sitting of 15. Montview Stock 
and Poultry Farms, Boomer, N. C. 





Grassy Fork Dairy Farm—Pure-bred S. C. | 
Reds. Won first prize at Taylorsville Poul- 
try Shew. Good layers. bses, $1 per 15. 
J. Partee Russell, Taylorsville, N. C. 


Express Paid 





—~On our Charlotte, 
Shelby, prize-winning S. C. Rhode Is- 
Red eggs; $1.50 and $1 per 15. Nor- | 
Powitry Farms, Norwood, N. C. 


Colum- 
bia 
land 


wood 





Pure-Bred Black 
horns, Barred 
Fighters, 
State 


Minoreas, 
Plymouth 
selected stock. 
Line Poultry Yard, 


Brown 
Rock, Pit 
Sees, $1.50 
Gibson, N. 


Leg- 
Game 
for 15. 
C: 





for 18. Silver 
3rahmas, Rose | 

White Wyan- | 
Linwood, N. C. | 


Eggs 
Spangled 
Comb 
dottes. 


for Hatching 
Hamburgs, 

Partridge 
Ethel 


=} 
Light 
Wyandottes. 
Fitzgerald, 





Indian Runner 
eggs, $1 and 
Rhode Island 
Eggs, 15, $1. 
Route 3. 


ducks 3allard 
$2. Ss. C. White 
Reds and White 
Jas. T. Miller, 


strain; 13 
Leghorns, | 
W vandottes. 
PANCKOrY,. IN: C. 





White Orpingtons, 
Eggs, 15 cents each. Runner Ducks, $2 
each. Bggs, 12 for $1. White Runner eggs, 
12 for $3. Munnimaker Poultry Farm, Nor- | 
mandy, Tenn. 


$3 each, good ones. 





Eggs—From prize-winning, egg-producing 
strains of Rose Comb Reds and Single Comb 
Buff Orpingtons, only $2.50 per sitting. For 
particulars, write, Hyco Hill Poultry Farm, | 
Denniston, Va. | 





Crystal White Orpington Eggs—At 
ers’ prices. One pen direct from Kellerstrass 
farm; others from his $2 an egg _ strain. | 
Mating list furnished. W. J. Strickland, | 
Katesville, N. C. | 


farm- | 





S. C. Rhode Island Reds. S. C. White Or- | 
pingtons (Owens strain), R. €. Columbian 
Wyandottes. Indian Runner Ducks. Eggs | 
for sale. Birds for sale. Write for prices. 

A. Lentz, Hickory, N. C. 





Breeders—Day-olds, 
(black), Orpingtons (black, 
Ducks (Pekin, white and 
Runners, Buff Orpington). 
W. E. Lumley, Tullahoma, 


eggs. Langshans | 
white, buff). | 
fawn and white 

Berkshire hogs. 

Tenn. 





Indian Runner Duck Eggs—From my cel- 
ebrated flock. Exmo and Brooks strains. 


Bred to lay and do lay large white eggs. 13 i 


for $1; 35 for $2.50, or $6 per hundred. 


St. 
Hill Peultry Farm, Gainesville, Va. 





Eges For Hatching—From the 
egg machines—Buff Leghorns, White 
horns and Anconas. High-grade stock. 15 
eggs, $1; 100, $5. Stock for sale. Circu- 
lar. W. H. Williams, Durham, N. C. 


Leg- 





First Prize Winners at Boston, Madison 
Square Garden; first and special prizes at 
Washville, Tenn., and Indiana State Fair, 
and other leading shows. Write for mating 
list. Mrs. Emily Gibson, Portland, Tenn. 





Orpingtons— White, Black, Buff. Best all- 
purpose fowl. Prize winners. White Leg- 


horns, great laying strain: 153 prizes in four | 


for bargain | 
list No. 92, Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. | 


shows. Eggs and stock. Write 





Start Right—-Ward’s Leghorns are un- 
matchable as layers, dependable in qual- 
ity, absolutely. Eggs from select matings, $2 
to $5. $10 per hundred. Ward Bros. 
horn Farms, R. F. D. No. 2, Greensboro, N.C. 





For Sale—Egegs from the best strain 
White Leghorns, S. C. Rhode Island 
and Barred Rocks, one dollar for fifteen. S. 
Cc. White Orpingtons, Cook and Kellerstrass 
strains, $1.50 for fifteen. Mrs. Ernest Pleas- 
ants, Aberdeen, N. C. 


of 





~ & 
Won at 
second 


White Leghorns—200-egg 

Ashboro, first cock, pullet, 
cockerel, hen; sweepstakes 
Eggs, $1, $3, $5, sitting 15; $6, 100; $50, 
1,000. Indian Runner Ducks, ribbon win- 
ners, 11 eggs, $1. Mapleton Farms, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


strain. 


cock. 





Fertility Guaranteed—Money refunded if 
hot satisfied. Golden Wyandottes (Gold 
Bug Strain), White Wyandottes, White Leg- | 
horns (Young Strain), Light srahmas 
(Felch strain). Eggs, $1.25 for 15. Chick- 
ens for sale. Reference, First Nat. Bank. | 
J. C. Shuford, Hickory, N. C. 





Closing Out Price—On Mammoth Bronze ! 
turkeys, Recleaned peas, Guernsey bull calf. 
Registered Essex service boars, sows in far- | 
row, and pigs, Poland China pigs, Berkshire 
pigs, Pork pigs, grade sows in farrow, An- 
fora goats. Right-hand ana reversible disk 
plows. Seven leading breeds of poultry. All 
cheap. Money back if not pleased. J. E. 
Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 








POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


Feed Crushed Oyster Shells—For- winter 
eggs. 100 pounds 55c.; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, 
8. C. 








Oyster Shell Lime, sacked, f.o.b. 
town, 8S. C., $6 per ton. 
application. Breslauer, 
Waverly Mills, S. C. 


George- 
Carload prices on 
Lachicotte & Co., 








SEEDS AND PLANTS. 





_Read Sharp’s Success Cotton ad on page 





Cleveland Cottonseed—$1 


bushel 
Bailey, Andrews, S. C. 


Alex 





Soja Beans for Sale—In car lots. J. D. 
Armstrong, Washington, N. C. 





sermuda 
31. BE. L. 


Grags 
Butler, 


Roots—Twelve 


: thousand, 
Siloam, Ga. 





| Cottonseed 


greatest | 





Leg- | 


Reds, | 


pen; | 





Fine 
cob R, 


Bermuda 
Shuford, 


grass 
Newton, 


roots for sale. Ja- | 
me 





} 


Strain Cottonseed—75c. while | 
W. A. Sells, Salisbury, N. C. 


Simpking’ 
they last. 


prices are well maintained. The market is 
pulling hard for the 25,000,000 mark. 
J. M. BELL. 


CHARLESTON FERTILIZERS. 


(Report Furnished by Coe-Mortimer Co.) 


| Carload Lots, Cash, F. O. B. Cars, Tax Tags 


Attached. 

April 20. 
of soda, N. 16 
meal, N. 6 
Dried blood. 
Imported fish guano 
High-grade Tankage 
Thomas phosphate 
Acid phosphate 
Muriate of 
Sulphate of 
Kainit 


Nitrate per 


per 


CONt. . cee 0G 
cent 


potash 


'HAVE A PLACE FOR THINGS 


AND PUT THEM THERE. 


One of the Best of All Ways to Save | 


Time and Labor. 


HAT I shall suggest as a great 
labor-saver is not costly and is 
in reach of every reader of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. It cannot be called 


a machine, implement or device, but | 


a habit of having a place for every- 
thing and then putting everything in 
its place. 

Many persons, when they are done 
With a tool, implement or piece of 
machinery, leave it there it until 
it is wanted again, no matter wheth- 
er it is an axe, hoe, hand-rake or 
other small inexpensive tool, or 
whether it is a costly article of ma- 
chinery, such as a mower, binder, 
or corn planter. It then takes much 
more time and labor to find whatever 
is needed than it would have taken 
to have put away in the dry, at a 
well-known, accustomed place, not to 
mention the damage to the articles, 
by reason of such methods. To have 
a certain peg at the barn to hang 
each horse’s or mule’s bridle and to 
to keep his plow gears and wagon 
harness distinct and separate from all 
others my seem “old bachelorish’”’ 
or eccentric to some people, yet, the 
time and labor saved in 
out each piece of harness from a 
wrecked, trampled heap in the barn, 
is not so much to be considered as 


the discomfort to the mule or horse | 
that must toil all day long with the | 


wrong bridle or collar on, which had 
already got set to fit some other 
mule or horse. How would you like 
to plow all day with another per- 
son’s shoes on, although he may wear 
the same number as yourself? 

When I was a country boy, work- 
ing on my father’s farm some 35 
years ago, when mowing machines 
were very scarce, as well as other 
labor-saving devices, my father sent 
me to a neighbor’s to mow his mead- 
ow. When my blade got dull I went 
to the house and said to Mrs. W., 
just as I would to mother at home; 
“Where did Mr. W. put that mowing 
blade?” She almost snapped my 
head off and declared, in stentorian 
tones, that she was not running the 
farm, but the kitchen. Thereupon, 


I decided not to scatter things about | 
the farm and ask the women about | 


them. The result is that I can go 
into my law office 
of night and get any book from my 


them myself, can go to my barn at 
night, without turning on the electric 
light and get my riding bridle, sad- 


dle, single or double harness and the | 


horse I desire to use, without calling 
the women or a servant to my aid. 
Cleveland, Tenn. T. E, THACH. 


Ther is no question that the agricultural 
side of Clemson College has not been de- 
veloped as highly as the mechanical. Dr. 
Riggs says the mechanical equipment 
near perfect as it can be made, and that it 
is his aim to now make the agricultural de- 
partment as near perfect as possible.—E. W. 
Dabbs, President South Carolina Farmers’ 
Union. 


Il have said a great many times, when 
making short talks to the farmers, that 
every one in North Carolina ought 
subscribe to your paper and read it care- 
fully. I congratulate you most heartily 
upon the great success you are making of it. 
I value it more than any other farm paper 


|} published in the South.—J. J. Langhingham. 


You can 
tions for us. 


make money taking subscrip- 








searching | 





in the darkness | el. In 16-bushel lots and over, 75c. per bush- | 


ak 2 
library that I want, or when I handle | 


| Shanghai 


is as | 


to | 





YOU NEES AWILLIAMS 
) «== PORTABLE 
| CORN MILL 


t 

There’s one 
best in every- 
thing—in corn 
mills it’s the 
Williams. In de- 
sign, workman- 
ship, and ser- 
vice it is su- 
preme. From 
the strong, rig- 
id frame to ths pebble etone grit buhrs — the very 
heart of the mill — it’s built with the one idea of 
grinding znore meal and grinding it better than any 
other. Automatic adjustment of the grinding 
buhrs is secured by four heavy spiral springs back 
of the stationary buhr, so that hard substances 
cause noinjury. No other mill has this feature. 
Bubrs cannot drift or run together when mill runs 
empty. These and other points make the Williams 
the best and most economical in operation. Sold 
on a money back guarantee. : 

Write for Catalogue and set yourself right. 


Williams Mill Mfg. Co., Ronda, N.C. 


Cone) __ eos 
dP ~- == se 








(19) 558 
| High-Grade, Guaranteed 


| Rubber Roofing 59° 


That's our Med mg ee me mer for a 
short time on 1-ply Roofing Remnants— 
4 only 59c per 108 sq. ft. On2-ply, we 
quote 8c per 108 sq. ft. Positively the 
lowest prices ever known on guaran- 
teed, high-grade rubber roofing. Only 
a few hundred rolls left, so act quickly 
if you want to get in on this big bargain. 
You may never get another such chance 
to put good roofs on your house, barn 
and other buildings at half price. 
Remember, we guarantee this roofing 
tu_ resist fire, water, snow, hail, heat, 
cold and acids. Easy to lay as a carpet. 
io tools needed but a hammer. Nails 
and cement free. 


2,100 Amazing Bargains 

Our business is helping hard-up mana- 
facturers se|l their surplus factory prod- 
ucts. We never price anything above the 
actual cost of making. Our prices are 
so far below local dealers’ that it is folly 
to buy building materials or home fur- 
nishings without first seeing whether 

you can find what you want in our Bargain Book. 

We now have rendy a special Book of 2,100 real Bar- 


| gains in Rooting, Wall Board, Millwork, Paints, Fur. 


niture—in fact, everything to build or furnish the 
home. A postal sent today brings it. 

FREE! With your first purchase, no matter ho 
amall. we give you 24 beautiful scenic pictures Jf 
Niagara Falls. S 


The Manufacturers’ Outlet Ca 
Dept. 32 r) Buffalo, N.Y. 





For 
per 


Sale—catawba 
bushel. F. A. 


County Yams, 
Yoder, Hickory, N. 





Ready Now—Tomato 
thousand. Cabbage, 
Bear's Head Farm, 


plants 
lettuce and 
Pine Castle, 


$1.50 
beet, 
Fla. 


Y. Soy Beans 
Lake Landing, N. C. 





Two Hundred Bushels M. 
For Sale—E. Adams, 





For Sale—Bermuda grass roots, $2.50 per 
100 pounds. R. H. Middleton, Clark’s Hill, 
#.. C. 





acre. 
Sharp. 


$2 per bushel. Elm City, N.C. J 


} cents more per pound. 





Goodson Long-staple 
1 3-16 to 1 1-4 inches. 
to pick and produces as 
as short staple varieties. Lint brings 5 to 7 
$1 per bushel, James 
Dovesville, S. C. 


Cottonseed—Staple 
Large bolls, easy 
much seed cotton 


L. McIntosh, 





Bermuda Grass Roots—Ten 
Recommended experiment 
grass common to South.” 


thousand, $1. 
stations: ‘‘best 
Grazing, nutri- 





Success Cottonseed averaged 2% bales per | 
> a 


cious hay, work stock, cattle 
ing. Improves soil, stops waghes, saves 
grain, never fails, easily set, grows any- 
where. ‘Poor man’s friend, mortgage lift- 
er;” “rich man’s bank account.” Carolina 

132 Russell, Orangeburg, S. C. 


raising, dairy- 


Farms, 





Nothing Succeeds Like 
per acre. $2 per bushel. 
J. D. Sharp. 


Success—2% bales 
Elm City, N. C. 





For Sale—Chufas, improved Spanish and 
other varieties of peanuts. J. F. Barwick, 
Ayden, N. 4 





uarge Virginia Runner Peanuts For Sale— 
Selected seed stock. Hill Crest Farm, Wil- 
liamston, N. C. 





300d 
able; different 
Morganton, N. 


varieties. J. A. Shuping, 
. 


Bermuda 
experiment 
Best pasture, hay, 
for work stock, 
Improves soil, 
never fails, easily 


Grass Roots 
stations, 


-Highly 
agricultural 
lawn, 
colts, 
stops 


endorsed, 
colleges. 
common to South; 
cattle, poultry, hogs. 
washes, saves grain, 
set, grows anywhere. 
“Poor man’s friend, rich man’s bank ac- 
count.” Price, five cents pound, fifty to 
hundred-pound lots. W. W. Watson, Bish- 
opville, S. C. Booklet by request. 





Cowpeas For Sale—Prices reason- | 








REAL ESTATE. 


Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
N.. ¢. 








For Sale—Upland Long-Staple Cottonseed 
—1911 crop selling for 18 cents. L. L. Tur- 
lington, Duke, N. C. 





Nancy Hall and other sweet potato, toma- 
to, and cabbage plants. Price list free. 
Wakefield Farms, Charlotte, N. C. 





Seed Corn—Cocke’s, 
boro Prolific. 
Groome 


Biggs’ 7-Ear, Marl- 
$2 bushel in ear or shelled. 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 





For Sale—A_ limited 
moth Yellow Soja Beans. 
on request. Walton 
N. 


quantity of Mam- 
Price and sample 
O'Neal, Lake Landing, 





For Sale—A 
“hand whipped” 
ally for seed. 
B:. :; 


limited quantity of choice 
soy beans, selected especi- 
Fred P. Latham, Belhaven, 





Eastern Yam potato slips for sale at $1.50 
per thousand. Ponderosa tomato plants at 


N. 





Bedding 500 bushels 
potatoes. 
sand. 


ger, 


Norton Yam sweet 
Slips for sale at $1.50 per thou- 

Finest eating potato. John Barrin- 
Newton, N. C. 





Seed Corn—Biggs’ Prolific Improved, 7 
ears to stalk. 75 bushel to acre last year, 
without rain. Price, $3 per bushel. F. W. 
Graves, Mebane, N. C. 





Fine Cabbage Plants—25c, 
$1.50, 1,000; 5,000, $6.25; 
and sweet potato 
Tidewater Plant Co., 


100; 500, $1; 
plants. May delivery. 
Franklin, Va. 





Seed Corn—Prolific. 
Danville (Va.) Fair. 14 ears to the 
Selected seed, $1.25 peck, $4 bushel. For 
particulars write, E. C. Brooks, Roxboro, N. 
CG, ki F. x 4 


Won ist premium at 





Cleveland 
Pure. 


Early Big Boll 
Ginned on private gin. $1 per bush- 
Cc. Brooks, care Merchants’ 


d & Plant- 
ers’ Bank, Griffin, Ga. 





King Cottonseed For Sale—500 bushels of 
selected King 


f.o.b. cars Adams Park, Ga. 
Wimberly, R. F. D. No. 


Address J. 
4, Jeffersonville, 


3A 
Ga. 





Fine Selected Sweet Potato Plants—Ready 
April 1st. Nancy $2 per 1,000; Early Tri- 
umph, Providence yam, White yam, Dooley 
Yam, $1.50. Get your order in now for the 
earliest plants. A. A. Pigford, Lumberton, 
Miss. 





Seed Corn—My “Red-Cob Prolific’ is the 
only corn in North Carolina guaranteed to 
shell 90 per cent grain. One to three ears 
to stalk. One ear will shell as much corn 
as two of the average prolific verieties. 
Bushel, $2.25; peck, 75 cents. W. B. Craig, 
Sanford, N. C. 





Money-Making Seed—Anybody can grow 
good cotton with Clevelani seed. $1 bush- 
el. Anybody can make bis yields with my 
improved two-eared corn $3 bushel, $1 peck. 
Crib select, $2 bushel. W. L. Kennedy, 
Temple, Ga. 





Cabbage, tomato seed-bed, transplanted 
and potted, strawberry, black raspberry, 
and sage plants, asparagus and rhubarb 
roots, horseradish sets, cauliflower, egg 
plants, pepper and blackberry. Geo. M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 





Lots, 
ville, N. 


land—E. R. 
c. 


MacKethan, Fayette- 





Porch Columns—Center-bored. You can 
save money by ordering from Wm. Rogers, 
Cameron, N. C. 





Western North Carolina Fruit Farms, 
summer resort homes, and timber lands for 
sale by H. W. Dysart, Marion, N.C. 





75-Acre Farm 
Good dwelling 
full particulars 
Salisbury, 


For Sale—Near Salisbury. 
and fruit. Price, $1,600. For 
write Samuel P. Woodcock, 
Maryland. 





50 cents per hundred. W. J. Deal, Maiden, | 
oh ck 


10,000, $10. Tomato | 


} wells of water. 


stalk. | 


Cottonseed— | i, 


| liberal 


cottonseed and 200 bushels | 
cottonseed, one dollar per bushel, | 





For Sale 
miles from 
8, 4-room 
Easy 


—-Valuable 
Hill; 
dwellings; 
terms. Ww. W. 


farm, two and a half 
153 acres (84 cleared) 
suitable out-buildings. 
Cook, Magnolia, N. C. 


tose 





Farms Wanted—If you*own an improved 
farm anywhere in the South and will sell 
it cheaply, let us put you in touch with a 
homeseeker who will buy it from you direct. 
Southern Homeseekers’ Bureau, Wilkesboro, 
N. €. 





Homeseekers, 
buy an improved farm 
in the South, let us put you in touch with 
an owner who will sell you exactly what 
you want direct. Southern Homeseekers’ 
| Bureau, Wilkesboro, N. C. 


Attention—If you wish to 


cheaply anywhere 





For Sale—110 acre farm 
part of Randolph County, convenient to 
school and church. I have also two small 
farms in Randolph County, one near Sophia, 
N. C., and one Randleman, N. C. Both 
farms have good new buildings and good 
Jas. A. Lamb, Randleman, 


in the western 


N. 





Cut-over Pine Lands—In Wayne 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, 
fruit. Elevated country. 
$10 per acre Terms: 
terms on balance. 


County, 
farming, 
vegetables and 
Good water. $5 
one-fourth cash, 
For illustrated 


| folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
} born, 


Sec’'y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Send 
ents and 
500-L 


for Free Booklet-—-Ali about Pat- 
their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, 
Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Have you $100 to $500 to Invest?—7, 8 9 
or 10 per cent is guaranteed on a thoroughly 
gilt-edge investment for a few—a very few 
—wide-awake, progressive farmers who send 
us satisfactory references. Address, The 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





“It is good news that a third edition of 
‘In the Nantahalas’ is called for in less 
than one year. Mrs. Townsend has written a 
strong, delightful story that has charmed 
all whe have read it and is better than any 
of the ‘best sellers’ of the year.’’—Editor of 
News and Observer. “Fascinating .... 
The best delineation of mountain character 
I have ever seen.”—Judge Pritchard, U. 8. 
Court. $1. Mrs. F. L. Townsend, Leaks- 
ville, S. C. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





Bookkeeping or Shorthand, $35—Combined 
course, $65. Subjects taught by specialists. 
Address the Greensboro Commercial School, 





Greensboro, N. C., for literature. 
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WHAT 


but wouldn’t you like to havi 


The Nissen Wagon Co. 


(20) 


ER 


ABOUT WAGONS 


N certain sections of North Carolina wagons are subjected 


to unusual service. 


ops. We know the materials in every 
je for a Wagon materially better to be 
You may never put your wagon to such str 
a Wagon that 


wear like this Wagon does — the Wagon that 
“stands up.” Ask your dealer to show you the 
famous J. I. Nissen Wagon with Mitered 


Spoke Wheel. If he cannot supply you, write 
us for the 


name of a dealer who can. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


part. 
made. 


S FO T 


Over almost roadicss mountains, with heavy loads, up steep ascents and 
down the sides of steep declivitics these wagons are going daily. 

They withstand in this section more use, abuse and strain in @ year than 
most wagons do in a lifetime. 

No mediocre parts will suffice. The margin of strength must be - 
good and ample. 

Right here in this rough section is where our Long Sleeve Steel 
Skein proved itself practically unbreakable, and the only Skein con- 
sistent with Nissen stability. 

And farmers in this section will hardly have any but J. Il. Nissen ~ 
Wagons with long sleeve Steel Skeins and Mitered Spoke Wheels. 

The tough materials from which they are made; the ample 
generosity in every part, and the use of wrought iron where 
many makers employ malleable or casting—makes them with- 
stand the hardest usage. They are literally the foes of wear. 

We make every part of these Nissen Wagons in our own 


It is impos- 


“enuous service, 
resists 







































It is strictly a first 
class Steel Beam Plow, 
with detachable turner, 

Can be changed in a mo- 
ment’s time from a turn plow 
to acultivating plow, using the 
different size steel points, 
shovels, sweeps, scrapes, mid- 
dle-breakers, sub-soilers, etc. 





GANTT’S ALL IN ONE PLOW 








Is Rightly Named 






At a glance, you can see 
that the ALL IN ONE is 
the only plow that you will 
need to do any and all 
kinds of plowing for the 
entire year. 


Call on merchants handling our plows, planters, guano distributers, grain drills, etc., or write 


GANTT MANUFACTURIN 


G COMPANY, Macon, Ga. 


















HUSTLER SAW MILL 


It is the lightest running, easiest handled, fastest cutter, most durable and satisfactory Saw Mill on the mar 
0 other mill has so many time and labor-saving inventions all in one, at such alow price. 
Log Beam Mills, Mounted Mills, Planers and Matchers, Swing-Saws, Edgers, etc. Write for catalogue No. 20 


ket. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 


= 
Record: 2100 {ft of 
Boards in one Hour- 


We build 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 



















































E TRIA 


THEN, IF YOU ARE PLEA SED, 


SEND US ONLY $1.45, 


THIS 35° SHEFFIELD. 


STEEL RAZOR sf Ah 


_ THIS $1,009 STROP 


(A) 


‘e) 









THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








Our Farmers’ Union Page. 


Edited by T. J. BROOKS, Atwood, Tenn. 








| TRUSTS, LEGAL AND ILLEGAL. 





Producers and Consumers Are Pow- 


erless Against a “Gentleman’s 
Agreement.” 
R. R. C. HICKS, Corresponding 


Secretary, sends us a copy of the 
following resolution adopted by the 
3ibb County, Alabama, Union at 
its February meeting: 

“We have a right to believe 
that the cotton oil mills of the 
South did enter a combination 
to buy the cottonseed from the 
farmers at $14 per ton and did 
buy the bulk of them at this 
price. We understand that to- 
day they are selling meal at 
$27 per ton. This product we 
sold them at half this amount, 
and our information is that the 
oil alone will more than pay 
for working up this product. 

“We are also informed that 
when the Southern Cotton Oil 
Company met in Savannah, Ga., 
last July (1911) to arrange 
their plans to buy and handle 
our cottonseed, that the Buckeye 
Cotton Oil Company sent their 
President to this meeting to 
combine if they could. He was 
admitted in this meeting and he 
told them that they wanted 40 
per cent of the seed of the Cot- 
ton Belt and if they would agree 
for his company to have them it 
would be no trouble to arrange 
the price. So they agreed and 
we are the sufferers.’”’ 

The resolution brings up the whole 
question of trusts with all its rami- 
fications. There is no doubt about 
there being agreements made as re- 
ferred to in the resolution. There 
are two kinds of combinations in 
“restraint of trade;”’ those held un- 
der signed agreements between cor- 
porations, companies or individuals 
and those operating under a ‘“gen- 
tleman’s agreement.’’ The Sherman 
law is an attempt to reach the for- 
mer. There is no law, State or Nat- 
ional, that reaches the latter. There 
is no more oppressive trust than the 
Lumber Trust, but the Sherman law 
does not reach it. It is founded on 
“a gentleman’s agreement.’ By an 
embargo we limit our coastwise trad- 


ing to American vessels. Under the 
“gentleman’s agreement’’ this coast- 
wise shipping is under an absolute 
trust. The iron hand of the law was 
brought into play on the Standard 
Oil Company and it.was ordered to 


dissolve. It proceeded to do so and 
oil went up to pay the additional 
expense of operating several compan- 
ies instead of one. 


It is operating under the elusive 
but effective trust of the ‘‘gentle- 


man’s agreement.’ Forty-odd pros- 
ecutions have been brought under 
this National law and seldom have 


material benefits resulted. 


Speculators in grain, tobacco, cot- 
ton, ete., throughout the country 
agreed to divide territory and not bid 
against each other. When an inter- 


Give “Satisfaction, also a Hortehide and Canvas “strep Alone | @ENERAL CATALOGUE FREE, } loper drops in they combine to drive 
} ata $ a y0s age ust sinaaed, simply return the Razor. | Whotesate Factory Prices on Sew/ him to the wall and then go back 
OUR DIXIE RAZOR 'SyEXTRA, HOLLOW, GROUND. [ER Nerney Watchers stump TP Toe cher old trade. They have no 
field Steel, tempered | by our New, Secret, Electrical | Process, a Ete. Jegal ountrect to that omeek, are 
Gs cet hrce ths Se at ec ee, Sie oem, We | fire, Neuen, Fountain Pens, Ou. | Hin absolutely nothing to prevent any- 


to find it out by giving it a fair trial. 


The Horsehide Strop, Free with every Razor sold, will keep 


is 


it in perfect condition. This Strop 


2 in, 
made of specially prepared Leather 


and Canvas, 


worth $1.00 Don’t delay. Send coupon at once. Write plainly. 


DIXIE MFG. CO., Box5s , Union 


Consolidation of B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS & CO., DIXIE DISTRIBUTING CO. 
















1 


DIXIE MFG. CO., Union City, ya. 
Gentlemen:—Send me by mail one of your DIXIE RAZORS for 10 days’ FREE TRIAL. 
I agree to give it a fair trial, and to send you your special Wholesale Factory Price of $1.45, 


or return the Razor within 10 days. 


wide round 
STEED cccccccéccessoscccseccceccvccess MIMO) 6OF 69sec eqnacnecencees Aer rere et ere Point 
Darrow square 


NGMSB. oc cccrccrcececcescccccecccccececss 


wide, 23 in. long, send you, Earn a $1.00 Hone, o 
and is alone your choice of Fountain Pews, 
Automatic Razor Stroppers, Shot 

Guns, Rifles, Watches, Pocket 


couPronm 


If I keep Razor, I 







zors, if your wish, you may, by 
handing out a few cards we will 


City, Ga. 


Knives, etc. 











iim to have the $1.00 Strop Free. 


Be Be Be aces 














one from going anywhere at any 
time and buying anything he chooses 
and paying whatever he has a mind to 
pay,’ is what we are told by them; 


every word of which is absolutely 
true, so far as any binding. legal 
contract of agreement is concerned. 


But the “‘gentleman’s agreement” is 
there. The boycott is often operated 
the same way. Last fall when the 
Farmers Warehouse Company opened 
offices in Memphis it made arrange- 
ments to borrow money from the 
Memphis banks to advance on cotton 


shipped to the company. A_ few 
weeks went by smoothly. Suddenly; 
word passed down the line and every 
bank in Memphis had boyeotted 
No charge whatever against the eom- 
pany. Just a ‘‘gentleman’s agree- 
ment.’’ Because—. 


it 


BE A PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
SAYS BARRETT. 


National President Farmers’ Union 
Pays His Respects to the “Stand- 
pat”? Farmer. 


EK HEAR much to-day about the 

“standpatters’’ and ‘‘progres- 
sives’’ in the two great politieal par- 
ties, not to mention the §Soeialists 
and three or four other more or less 
important groups. 

There are ‘“standpatters’” and 
‘“‘progressives’’ among the farmers as 
well as politicians, and I am pinning 
my faith and the future of the farni- 
er in America, to the latter class 
every time. 

The standpat farmer believes he 
has learned everything about his bus- 
iness and that no one can show him 
any new tricks or any better methods. 

He ridicules scientific agriculture. 
Instead of subscribing for papers and 
magazines that will keep him abreast 
of what the laboratory and the ex- 
perimenter are doing for him, he is 
content to go on planting: and reap- 
ing by the way the moon happens to 
sit in the heavens. How he can 
save money by seed selection and ro- 
tation, how he can get the most out 
of his soil, doesn’t seem to interest 
him. His main concern is in rock- 
ing along from year to year in the 
old rut, content if he skimps through 
the season or gets an extension on 
the mortgage that is pretty apt to 
roost on his roof. 

Standpatter in his business, he is 


apt to be in his Union, in his atti- 
tude toward public affairs and to- 


ward his own family. He is not oft- 
en found joining whole-heartedly in 
movements to better the community. 
It doesn’t seem to occur to him that 
by making the country a better place 
to live in, he enhances his own hap- 
piness and prosperity as well as that 
of his neighbor, and does more tc 
keep his son and daughter on the 
farm than all the preaching under 
the sun. 

The progressive farmer, on the 
other hand, doesn’t let his mind stop 
expanding when he reaches the vot- 
ing age. He goes to school every 
day in the year, and his school-teach- 
ers are many and varied. They may 
be agricultural journals, daily news- 
papers, close observation of the 
causes which explain the suecess of 
his prosperous neighbor, or taking 
warning by the manner in whieh the 


broken promises of politicians or 
hand-shakers have kept the farmer 


from coming into his own. 

By this, I don’t mean that there is 
not a great deal in old, established 
methods and in inherited eustonis 
worthy of adoption. Nor do I advise 
the farmer to follow every brand 
new notion coined by visionaries or 
the peddlers of free counsel as to 
how to operate his affairs. . 

There is always a middle course as 
between these two extremes and the 


wise farmer seeks it out and Keeps 
his feet in it. But as between the 
two classes—the standpat or the 


progressive—-I should gamble ever) 
time on the prospects of the latter. 
Do a little soul-searching and see 
what class you belong to. The answer 
may help to explain why you haven't 
as much of this world’s store as your 
neighbor, and while hard luek seems 


to knock at your door every day. 
opportunity literally dogs his foot- 


steps.—Charles S. Barrett. 
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Saturday, April 27, 1912.J 
THE RIGHT SORT OF FAIR. 


No Fair Is the Right Sort If It Offers 
a Lot ef Unclean Attractions. 


LIKB very much the idea of the 
[ county fair that the Editors have 
been stressing lately, and wish to say 
a few words to Progressive Farmer 
readers about a live little fair that is 
{ believe, moving along right lines. 

A few years ago a _ wide-awake 
young business man of Danville, Va., 
conceived the idea that a live fair 
would be a splendid awakening in- 
fluence for the country surrounding 
his city; and he talked the matter so 
strongly as to convince the Commer- 


cial Club of that city that he was 
right. So the Danville Fair Associa- 


tion was formed and had for backers 
nearly all of the best business men 
of the eity. The fair started off in 
good shape arid the best part of it is, 
that it has kept growing, and grow- 
ing fast. 

Good premiums were paid for ex- 
hibits of livestock and all farm pro- 
ducts; mor were the matters of the 
home neglected, premium money be- 
ing set aside to pay for all manner of 
articles made by the ladies in the 
homes. 

An eifert was made to keep this 
a clean fair; but in spite of a good 
deal of eare on the part of the man- 
agement, several dirty shows and 
gambling devices crept in. The good 
people of our section did not like this 
teature at all; but thinking——as a 
good many of our people seem to 
think—that this thing of hugging sin 
to our besoms is a necessary part of 
our agricultural fair, the matter was 
frowned upon but allowed to pass 
tor a couple of years. A new feature 
was added to the management last 
year in the shape of a board of hon- 
orary vice-presidents, and the man- 
agement gave a banquet at the Coun- 
try Club to their forty-odd good farm- 
ers from every section of our imme- 
diate county. After the fine supper 
had been disposed of, speeches were 
called for, each member being asked 
to say in what way he thought the 
fair could be improved. When the 
writer’s turn came to talk he said 
what he always has said——that the 
vile shows should be cut out at once 
and for all time; that they were not 
necessary to the success of an agri- 
cultural fair any more than they were 
necessary to the upbuilding of a live 
town, that it was a shame to sub- 
ject our young people to their harm- 
ful influence, that the country people 
did not visit the fair for the purpose 
of viewing woman's degradation, that 
the fair wouid draw as large, and 
even larger erowds if the mean shows 
were barred. 

The fair management—consisting 
of as higk a class of gentlemen as 
can be found in two States, more 
than khalf eonvinced before of the 
folly of bringing a crowd of harlots 
to amuse their people, declared that 
the questionable shows should have 
no place en the Danville fair grounds 
during the fair of 1911, and they 
were not there. The President and 
Secretary visited the early fairs on 
the cirewit and booked no shows for 
Danville that could not present a 
clean front and a clean back. The 
tair was held and the crowds broke 
all former records. There was plenty 
of fun te season the educational part 
(which I am glad to say is the big 
part ef the fair), but the fun was as 
clean as a new whistle. 

I de se wish that all the fair as- 
sociatioms ef our section would, this 
fall, eepy this fine feature of the 
Danville fair, and let the ‘white 
slave” and low-lived gamblers remain 
in the big eities where they are bred. 
And se will our boys be saved from 
the degrading influence that attend 
these birds of prey and, our girls the 
shame ef tooking upon those crea- 
tures ‘‘whose paths lead down to 
death.’ 

A, L. FRENCH. 


(21) 5657 


bov'r MAKE A msTAKt-- SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SEED 





Buy from the originator and from his farms which produced 1100 pounds of lint average per acre. 


Write me or call on me at once, as the supply is limited. 
WwW. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 





Notes on Peanut Culture. 
HERE are two well-known varie- 
ties of peanuts, Virginia and 
Spanish. The soil most desirable for 
the first variety is one of a light, san- 
dy, loamy nature. Both varieties 
will do well on such soil. The Vir- 
ginia should never be cultivated on 
anything but a light soil, as this va- 
riety is always sold by the appear- 
ance of the hull, a bright hull being 
preferable to a dark one. That is why 
on a heavy, stiff soil, the hull is 

most always dark and specked. 
The looks of the hull does not in- 
terfere with the sale of the Spanish. 
This variety does well on a light 
sandy soil, but a much heavier pea 
can be raised on a moderately stiff 
soil. Soils that are wet or poorly 
drained, are not suitable for peanuts. 
The Spanish will mature in about 
90 days if the weather conditions are 


favorable, but the Virginia requires a | 


longer period. 


The peanut does not require alto- | 


gether as deep breaking of the land 
as for corn. In order 
good stand 


to secure a | 
do not plant until the} 


ground becomes thoroughly warm, as | 


they will generally rot if the ground 
is wet and the weather cool. 


For the Virginia have rows three 


feet, and hills 15 to 18 inches apart, 
with one and two kernels in each 
hill. For the Spanish have the rows 


two and one-half feet and the hills | 


eight to 12 inches apart. ‘Some con- 
tend that this variety will make more 
per acre planted 12 
eight, but I have tried both ways and 


inches than at | 


am thoroughly convinced that a good | 


many more can be made per acre 
planted eight inches with two and 
three kernels in each hill. I also be- 
lieve that they can be planted four or 
five inches apart, and still larger 
quantities per acre will be made. 

Under ordinary circumstances level 
cultivation is best with just a little 
soil shoved up to them at the last 
working. Thorough preparation of 
the soil is essential. 

WM. HART HARRISON. 
Gee, Va. 





Bigger Yields per Acre. 


(Continued from page 7.) 


from a cotton crop made on this 
basis would be less than the cost of 
production. 

In the above five statements it has 











been estimated that with an applica- | 


tion of 450 pounds of fertilizer the 
vield of cotton would be .7 of a 500- 
pound bale per acre; with 600 pounds 
.8, and with 800 pounds .9. These 


figures are conservative and are more | 
than justified by results obtained in | 


Every cotton grower, large or small, rich or poor, write to 
B. W. HAWKINS, Nona, Ga., for history and descriptive 
circular of his EXTRA AND EARLY PROLIFIC COTTON 
AND PRICE OF SEED. It’s free and will be worth hun- 
dreds of dollars to you. Quick Maturity Will Make 


and 


Three Bales Per Acre. 








a-—— 


BONE — 


To insure a maximum 


Corn Yield 


and the best results from 
the succeeding crops 


USE 
Bone Phosphate 


A PURE ANIMAL 
BONE FERTILIZER 


—in which no 











chemicals are used. 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 

Per Cent. 
acid (available)... 22 
to bone phosphate 


Phosphoric 
Equivalent 
of lime 
INSCOOBOM). si566 04 VON Cah Rees 
Equivalent to ammonia....... 
Combining clements necessary to 
most soils, in a well balanced pro- 
portion to promote strong rapid and 
healthy plant growth. 
PRICE 
Tean—2,000 pounds 
‘Qaek— 200 pounds 
{ \ f.o.b. Richmond. 
Pm Write for Circular and 





Sample. 


RICHMOND ABBATOIR 


lV. O. Box 267-A, RICHMOND, VA. 
Office: Sixth and Cary Sts. 























gs Mail Coupon—We Do The Rest 


E ASY $5 a Day—$10 if You 
~ Try —all or Part Time 
Entirely new plan—our swell clothes 
on you wiil sell your friends— orders 
rollin—we back you—our Agents make 
the big style hit and $30 to $60 a week. 
2=Complete Outfit FREE 
4 We supply. everything — handsome 
Art Fashion Plates in Colors—Samples 
of Fabrics — Wonderful Advertising 
Pm. Novelties—Full Directions, ete. 
if \ Big Easy Profits tor You 
j Our Suits, Pants, Vests, do the 
\ talkin ear them and take the 
it, style, workmanship, 
ed. Express prepaid. 
Send Us No Money 
Just your name and address 
brings everything — Free —in- 
cluding our Greatest Free Suit 
Offer ever made. Don’t pass 
this—be first in your town to 
grasp it! The very first time 
you appear on the street in 
your swell new suit, orders 
will come your way. 


Ww 
e ME SUPPLY¢, 


Very TW 





a 
i] 
B Progress Tailoring Co.,113NHarrison St, Chicago § 


cotton growing, and where medium | § Send me Complete Free Outfit. a 

to high grade fertilizer is used on | ial H 

good cotton land, yields consider- | ‘ NAME..... eocccceces se cenecnn aaiaes H 
| ] 

ably rger th those use re | ¥ 

a phe wadeetdkeed+4, fee Pee tee 


may be expected and we believe will 
be obtained. 


Not the Number of Bales but the 


Number of Acres. 


The above figures are based on the 
facts obtained in growing cotton in 
different sections of the State where 
the results were carefully looked 
after, and on the average returns 
from cotton growing in the State dur- 
ing the five-year period—1906-1910 

-and are not mere calculations or 
guesses without substantial founda- 
tion. 

It does not require a vast amount 
of knowledge or wisdom for the 
long-sighted man, who is thinking 
and looking into the future, to see 
which is the wise course to follow. 

For the cotton farmer who is mak- 





ing 100 bales, the most important 
question is not that he has made 


100 bales of cotton, but it is whether 


they were produced on 100 acres, 
200 acres, or 300 acres. If on 300 


acres, in the light of the last five 
years’ experience in cotton growing 
he has not gotten the cost of produc- 
tion; if on 200 acres the profit has 
been around $3 to $5 per acre, and 
if on 100 acres, the pvofit has been 
around $29 per acre. 





I see no reason why anyone can’t get 
a dollars worth out of The Progressive 
Farmer if he will read it and study and 
practice its teachings, but some will read 
some of it and say, “That will not do for 
me on my land,”’ and he has not tried it.—L. 
EB., Merry Hill, N. C. 





| 
| 





| received their order 








Wood’s Seeds. 


Soja Beans. 


The largest-yielding and 
best of summer forage crops, 
also makes a splendid soil im- 
prover—lower in price than 
Cow Peas this season. 





Rar PRR TES 


Wood's Crop Special gives 
full information about this 
valuable crop and also about 
all Seasonable Seeds: 


German Millet, Sorghums, 
Cow Peas, Buckwheat, 
Ensilage Seed Corns, 
Late Seed Potatoes, etc. 

Write for Wood's Crop 
Special giving prices and in- 
teresting information. Mailed 
free on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 














IMPROVED KING 


COTTON SEED 


75 Cents per Bushel 





to those sending cash with order to 
A. & M. College Farm Department, 
WEST RALEIGH, N. C. 














Excelsior Seed Farm 


Plant Marlboro Prolific Corn. 


We originated it. - We grow it pure. 
Premium corn at all the 
mental Stations. 


to originator. 


Experi- 
Send orders direct 
Price, $2.50 per bu. 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, Cheraw, 8. ©. 
REDUCED ACREAGE COTTON SEED 


Through some mistake, mail addressed 
to West End Farms, in regard to Re- 
duced Acreage Cottonseed, was not for- 
warded but returned to the senders. 
The West End Reduced Acreage Cotton- 
seed (45 bales of cotton made on 16 
acres) is still for sale at the same price, 
$2 a bushel. Orders and inquiries will 
now be received and given careful at- 
tention. Manager West End Farms, 

Rocky Mount, N. C. 











Fe edema Sine Legumes, Improve 
Soil and Produce Cheap Pork. 
MAMMOTH GOLDEN SOY BEANS 

For Sale—Any Quantity. 

$1.50 per bushel; sacks extra. Buy 

and learn to produce 100 to 150 bush- 

els per acre f 


ree. 
IDYLWILDE FARM, Creswell, N. C. 





\ Woodley & Sons, Props., Route 2. 


NOTICE! NOTICE!!! NOTICE!!! 


Cook’s Improved Cotton Seed for sale by C. A. Wil- 
liams, of Ringwood, N. C., who was the first one to in- 
troduce said cotton in North Carolina. 








Sold United States government doing demonstration 
work in North Carolina past five (5) years and have just 
i i for this year’s supply, mak- 
ing a total of six (6) consecutive years in serving them. 
Price $1.00 per bushel straight, securely sacked in 21-2 
bushel bags and placed f.o.b. in depot, Enfield, N. C. 
For further information, write or call on C. A. WIL- 
LIAMS, P. Ringwood, N.C. E. O. Enfield, N. C., 
Halifax County. 


IMPROVED SEED FOR PLANTING. 


Improved Dongola and Improved Cleve- 
land Big Boll, two of the very best varieties 
of cotton to be found. Have been improv- 
ing these varieties for the past ten years, 





| and guarantee all seed to be pure and sound. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Write for samples and price. 
| ply demand in 1911. 


Could not sup- 
Marlboro Seed Corn, $2 per bushel. 
W. B. SPEARMAN, Social Circle, Ga. 





'COW PEAS—SOY BEANS 


Write us for prices. 
RONEY & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


I never saw as many fertilizer facts in one 
little volume as there are in “Fertilizing 
for Profit.” The writer has sure bunched 
his hits and scored a victory on the fertilizer 
question. I wish that every farmer in this 





country could read it and study its teach- 
ings.—J. P. Hyder, Rutherfordton, N. C. 
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‘7 You get a Quadruple Guarantee with — 


le bf ASBESTOS ROOFING 






(Continued from page 11.) 





that tinware came into use, and is 
still used some. It is cheap, but not 


durable and it leaves an unpleasant 
taste in food sometimes. 
We now have beautiful 
ware, white, agate and mottled, 
which is light in weight, easy to clean | 
and absolutely healthful. The bot- 
toms of the pans are flat in order to 
rest directly on the stove without the 
necessity of raising the lid and thus | 
smutting the pan. These utensils can 
' be had very reasonably at any house | 
furnishing store, costing from five 
, cents up. By the use of light uten- | 
| sils such as these, house-keeping is | 
made easier. 












enameled 



































Briarcliff Farms, Pine Plains, N. Y., 





Robt. W. Gardner, Architect. Buildings covered with J-M Asbestos Roofing. 


It is guaranteed, by its a/l-mineral (Asbestos and Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt) construction, to be fire-proof, unaffected by gases, acid fumes, 
salt air, heat or cold, and to never need coating, gravel or other protection. 

It is guaranteed, by the wonderful insulating quality of the Asbestos, 
to make buildings cooler in Summer and warmer in Winter. 

It is guaranteed, by its record of over a quarter century of wear on buildings in all 
parts of the country, without coating, to cost less per year of service than any other roofing. 

And it is guaranteed to give entire satisfaction by our half century of experience in 
the manufacture of roofings and our reputation to never break a promise or shirk an 
honorable obligation. 

Asbestos Roofing is suitable for any kind of building, 

doesn’ t sell it, send your order to our nearest branch, 

Write for illustrated Book No. 1564 and we'll also send youa piece of the curious 
Asbestos rock from which we make this roofing, theatre curtains, etc. 



















































anywhere. If your dealer 


There are also at present, alum- 
H. Ww. JOHNS-MANVILLE co. inum utensils of all sorts, which 




















Baltimore Chicago Detroit sunt Milwaukee Omaha San Francisco | shine like silver and are extremely 
joston Cleveland Indianapolis Minneapolis Philadelphia Seattle ; ; rei , 
Buffalo Dallas ansas city =» ASBESTOS = New Orleans Pittsburgh 8t. Louls light in weight. They come more 
Los Angeles New York ie hie « > re 
For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED. re than the enameled w 7 





Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. 


Winnipeg, Man. Vancouver, B, C. 1614 however. 


We now have galvanized washtubs 





and buckets instead of the old time 
wooden ones, which, after they be- 
came filled with water, required two 
strong persons to lift them. The up- 
to-date kitchens have stationary tubs 
of porcelain. 
| MRS. FLORA C. 





















































SAVE ONE-HALF ‘ 


It costs more to sell a Sewing Machine throngh an 
agent than it costs to make it. We sell at factory 
prices, saving you agent’s 


and retailer’s profits. We 
sell $25 machines $14.50; 


This Fine Ice Chest 


Here’s a dandy ice chest at a for $525 


price so low it will pay for 
in the ice it saves you and the 






BURROWS. 


itself in a month, 

































































This soup is both nourishing and 


Instead of buying a bone or meat 


milk, butter, eggs, etc., it $30 machines, 15.75; $40 Va 
keeps from spoiling. Easy to clean. machines, $18.30; $50 Ma- | y e ° 
~—lasts many years. Charcoal chines, $20.65; $60 Machines, F b ] imely Recipes. 
} sheathing and automatic trap $22.75. CASH or CREDIT f | 
“The at poewons of waste pipe n make it 7 
nae awonderful ice saver. It’s a ten- terms make paying to suit you. ee . 
— 7 dollar value at any store. We allow 30 day’s trial and ae OATMEAL SOUP. 
. eee Summer Bargains give aten vear guarantee with . Boil soup meat or bone for two or three 
In our business of selling for 20 leading each machine. Shipped promptly from Richmond,Va. hours, add one cup oatmeal to each two 
factories, we offer hundreds of bargains at to Southern points, from Chicago to Western points. { quarts of broth. Cook 80 minutes and 
alitimes. Our latest Bargain Sheets feature 2,100 bar- s apap itl and sait; then 
gains. Over 900 are in housefurnishings and building Write today for Illustrated Sewing fj | 8250n to taste with pepper and sait, ‘ 
materials that people most want in spring and summer— Machine Folder beat two eggs very light in a bowl! and 
all kinds of furniture, rugs, linoleams, plumbing sup- | pour soup on eggs, stirring briskly all the 
plies, roofing. paint, millwork, hotbed sash, etc. Send THE SPOTLESS co. | time You may make the soup daintier 
*ormatrs. Outlet Co., Dept. 86, Buffalo, N.Y. , 80 Shockoe Square, RICHMOND, VA. “The South's Mail Order Mouse” | | looking by passing the soup through a | 
ware, b le ie Sou i Kings » ssing s Ju ug 
Mirs.’ Outiet Co., 86, Butfalo, N. ¥. . sicve before adding eggs. Serve immediately 
|} upon adding eggs or it will separate. 


cheap. | 
especially | 


for this soup, use the trimmings from the 
steak or roast.—Mrs. Robin Jones, Abilene, 
Texas. 

POP-OVERS. 

| For making old-fashioned ‘pop-overs,”’ I 

| find it better to use earthenware cups than 

Beca regular ‘‘gem’”’ pans. The cakes are 
more puffy and are lighter and more tender. 

| One reason for this, I think, is that the 
cups are deeper than the pans. I heat the | 
cups on the stove while mixing the batter 
and when they are well heated, I grease 
them thoroughly with lard. If butter is 
used, the salt in it sticks to the batter in 
the cups, thus making it hard to take the 
puffs from the eups. I fill the cups full and 
put them into a very hot oven in order to 
make them rise well and quickly.—Isabelle 
T. Bradin, in Garden Magazine. 































OUR SIMPLEX 





TWO-HORSE RAOD MACHINE. 








| TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS | 
I Wonder Why. 


ECENTLY, I was in New Orleans 
and met a prominent druggist 
from another city whom I know 
quite well. He was creeping along 
laboriously, leaning on a cane and 





market. 
that’s the 


By every test, is the best on the 
it. You may have one on trial— 


Simple, 
strongest 


strong. 
argument 


One man can operate 
we know of. 














grunting with pain. We greeted 
and I asked him what his trouble 
was. His reply was, ‘‘I’ve got rheu- 


matism so bad I 





can searcely get 

| if the warm weather 
| won’t relieve me.” 

| This druggist is a mighty 

| man and I sincerely regretted seeing 
him in pain and suffering, yet I could 
not but see the funny side of it too. 


| while to see 





THE STANDARD ROAD MACHINE 






















the 
for 


is the acknowledged 
the Standard 


eight (8) horse 
a certainty what 


leader in 
also and know 


road machine class. You may try 
it will do for you. 








store and 
to overflowing with worthless patent | 
medicines of all kinds. While I felt 


for him, it was on my tongue to ask 
him: ‘‘Why don’t you use some of 
the rheumatism cures you sell to 











other people? 
customers, why 
too?’’ 


If they will cure your 
won’t they cure you 


When I got back to his home town, 







































and I am told that his 
cancer. In his store 
| “sure cures” for both 

What’s the answer? 


E. F. LEAVEN, Greensboro, N. C. 


“THE ROAD MACHINERY MAN.” 






ean be 
diseases. 
a, 





M. 





| along and I’m going to Florida aj, 


nice 


Many a time I have been in his drug | 
noticed his shelves filled | 


I made it a point to walk through 
THE TRACTION SPECIAL his store and glance at the patent 
medicine shelves. If I saw one rheu- 
is built to stand the strain of the hardest kind. ‘Traction engines don’t stop—th atic Sayre’ j ic « a4 2 UP 
obstacle or machine has to give. So far ot one Traction Spec road machine has matism cure in his store ’ I saw 
failed to stand the test and do the best work Test it for yourself. ten. 
Free book of testimonials Complete descriptive cuts and s gestions in regard 5 ; 
to good road making sent fre Furthermore, this man has a son | 
Write me: TI will help you with your road problems. dying with consumption out West, 


wife died with | 
found | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





Canning at Home 













STEAM PRESSURE @ Home Outiite S 
BOILERS for canning fruits Complete 
and vegetables of all kinds— a 


corn, peas, string beans, 
pumpkins, tomatoes, fish, 
pork and beans, etc. Small 
size fits on cook stove like an 
ordinary kettle. Factory 
sizes have fire box, soldering . " : 
outfit, lifting crane, etc., po Hh Cannon is as 
cooking eggs or boiling potatoes. Put up all you need and 
sell the rest or start a canning business on a small scale, 

Thousands of dollars worth of fruit and vegetables are 
wasted in your neighborhood annually. Turn this loss 
into a profit for yourself. Our interesting pamphlet 


*§Secrets of the Canning Business" 


tells the story. It explains canning methods, what to 
do and how to do it; shows how te increase the revenue 
from fruit and vegetables and how to make money 
canning at home. Pamphlet is Free, also our 1912 
Catalog. Farmers save $100 each year im grocery 
bills. Orchardists and vegetable gardeners make from 

$500 to $1000 yearly, from 
fruit and vegetables that 
otherwise would go to waste. 


oo Wanted 

We want active agents 
pein this outfit in every 
locality. or our 
liberal proposition to 
agents 

NORTHWESTERN STEEL 
™ & IRON WORKS 

626 Spring St. 

Eau Claire, Wis. 




















'RANEY HOME CANNER 


Practical, success- 
ful, profitable for 
housekeepers,farm- 
ers, fruit and truck 
growers. Goods put 
up with Raney Can- 
ners have a quality 
and flavor secured 


Complete outfits 
from $5.00 up, with 
daily capacities 
from 200 to 16,660 
cans. The best, low- 
est priced and longest lasting canner on the 
market. Write for illustrated catalog and 
detailed information. We have a full lime of 
eanners’ supplies at right prices. 


THE RANEY CANNER CO., "<bt,,2- {hatte 


nooga, Tenn. 














CANNERS— This 
Canner needs 
neither cook- 
Lr es stove or furnac« 


it on 
complete 
convenient 
on the 


to operate 

Most 
and 
canner 
market 

Sold at factory 
prices. Used by 
the Government 
in the Girl’s To- 
mato Clubs. Easy 
to operate. Price 
reach of every farm or home. Writ 
Dept. D., Farm Canning Mech. 
Miss. 


the 
catalog. 
Meridian, 


in 
for 
Co., 





put up in bags, beds or pillows, write us direct 
—we will see that you are supplied with sam- 
oly and prices that are bound to seeure your 
If You Have Feathers For Sale, 
you can’t be sure “pee are getting every eent 
they are worth until you get our quotations. 
LOUISVILLE PILLOW CO., Inc. 
351 E. Market St. Louisville, Ky. 





Ss. C. R. I. REDS EXCLUSIVELY. 
Eggs for hatching, $1.25 per 15. Ssock 
from the best blood lines in the comntry. 


A. J. BARBOUR, Cerro Gorde, N. C. 





Reduced Rates 


Confederate Reunion 
Macon Ga., May 7th-9th 
































































Account above occasion, the Atlan- 
tic Coast Line, the Standard Railroad 
of the South offers special redueed 
round-trip rates from all stations. 

SELLING DATES 
May Sth, 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1912. 
Final Limit 

i 11 starting point not 

tht of May 15, 1912 
for extension by 
with Jos. Rich- 

Agent, 414 Fourth 

St Macon, Ga., not later than Ma} 
15th, and upon payment fee of 50 
nts, limit may be extended to June 










tes, schedules, re 


local Ticket 


servations, 
Agent, or 





etc., on 












T. C. WHITE, 
General Passenger 





Agent, 


in no other way. , 


; 























































/ saturday, April 27, 1912.) 





THE SHOP-MAN’S CORNER. 











‘¥ COULD not help smiling when I 

| rea@ that inquiry as to whether or 
not Dr. Butler was actually engaged 
in running a farm. Not that Il 
think Dr. Butler could not run a 
farm, but that any man should think 
that a man could run a farm and 
edit a paper like The Progressive 
Farmer at the same time. Indeed. 
1 am afraid that there are some 
farmers yet who have an idea that 
the making of an agricultural paper 
is not much of a job after all, and 
that most any man who has a dis- 
inclination to do hard work is fitted 
for an editor. If the men who think 
this way could try their hand at the 
job for a few weeks, I feel sure that 
they would have a different opinion 
when they got through. Such an 
idea is akin to the other old notion 
that the editor of a farm paper 
sits in his office and dishes out ad- 
vice on every subject connected with 
farming from his own 
knowledge—or lack of knowledge. 
There is a whole lot of genuine hard 
work in the making of a paper like 
The Progressive Farmer. For my- 
self, I know that 1 have averaged 
more hours of actual work per day 
in the office than I put in on the 
farm, and I suspect almost any one 
else who has had to do with the 
actual work of getting up a real 
farm paper could say the same thing. 
Nor would any good editor, no mat- 
ter how broad his education, or how 
thorough his knowledge of practical 
farming, attempt to answer all the 
questions or to solve all the prob- 
lems which are put up to him by the 
readers of the paper. In the course 
of a year I feel sure that not less 
than 25 people, most of them ex- 
perts in some line or other, are call- 
ed upon to give information asked 
for by our readers and we would feel 
that we had not done the fair thing 
to give any inquirer an off-hand an- 
swer to a question if we knew where 
we could find some one thoroughly 
competent to answer it. No, the 
making of a farm paper, if it is to 
be of the real service which a farm 
paper should be, is not a job for a 
man to do while he is resting from 
his other work. Nor is it a job to 
be done by any man who is unwilling 
to take the time and trouble to find 
out new facts or to learn where he 
can obtain the facts needed from 
some one who has studied the sub- 
ject. 





Among next week’s features will 
be a little discussion of agents who 
go about through the country sell- 
ing various articles at about twice 
what they are worth and another 
little letter on those well-meaning, 
but misguided people who bedevil 
their neighbors into buying some- 
thing not needed to help get a “‘pre- 
mium”’ of some sort. It is said that 
both these classes are more numer- 
ous in the South than elsewhere, and 
that they are, is decidedly not to our 
credit. It needs only a little thought 
to show any man capable of straight 
thinking that his local dealer can 
sell him a sewing machine or a range 
cheaper than a traveling agent can. 
Likewise, it should need only a little 
thinking to convince any one that, if 
a $10 premium can be given away 
for the selling of soaps, spices and 
perfumes valued at $15, these last- 
Named articles are not worth more 
than $5. These premium-giving con- 
cerns are not in business for their 
health and the folks who persuade 
their neighbors to help them ‘“‘earn”’ 
a premium, muy be doing something 
nice for themselves and the premium 
givers, but they are certainly not 
Promoting the prosperity of the 
friends whom they expect to pay the 
bill 

Mind or and thus give 


ir OWn business 


Other folks an opportunity to mind theirs.— 
Elbert Hubbard. 
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‘“Nature’s 



















Cottolene agrees with the stomach because it contains no indigestible hog fat. 
It is made from choice, refined cotton oil, which modern physicians recommend 
as being fully as healthful as olive oil. Goes one-third farther than butter or lard. 


For shortening or frying there’s nothing to equal Cottolene— 


Made ecnly by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
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Gift from the Sunny South’? 












USE TWO HORSES AND YOU 
WON’T GO BACK TO ONE. 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


STARTED out to farm for my- 

self just 13 years ago on 43 acres 
of about as poor land as you ever | 
saw. I began at once to improve it 
with clover and redtop, but it was | 
uphill business until I got some hu- | 
mus in the soil. Clover would die | 
out and grass was not much. | 





How- 
ever, I stuck to it and planted some 
tobacco every year to help the cot- 
ton out. I soon got the land so I 
could make wheat and corn enough 
to do me. As soon as the land began 
to improve I found one horse could } 
not break the soil sufficiently, so I | 
would rent a horse to help break the | 
sod. I then traded my one horse | 
for a mare and raised a colt with | 
the wheat bran and pea hay for feed. 
He weighed 1,100 at four years old. | 
At about that time I got hold of my | 
first copy of The Progressive Farmer. | 
After reading about half a dozen 
copies I bought a good steel-beam 
double plow, a drag harrow, corn 
cultivator and corn planter, all of 
which have more than paid for them- | 
selves. This year I expect to buy} 
other needed tools. 

[ now sow all the peas I can sav 
and sow as much crimson clover agI 
can safely manage. I take speci 
care of manure. I make as much as 
possible and put out on land as made 


so it will leach where it will. e 
most good. 
There has been much said about 


the one-horse farmer. I believe there 
is more in the man than the land. | 
I started with one horse and farmed 







+ part cash. For further details and traveling directions 


IT SURELY IS “SOME CUTTER” 


The Haynie Cotton Chopper CHOPS. It works with the precision of 
a reaper. This year it embodies new mechanical features 
which make its operation and control perfect. It does the 
work of six hands at one-third their cost. Every cotton 
raiser interested in cheapening his production cost should 
write us for economy figures on the price and operation- 
cost of the Haynie Cotton Chopper. Write us at once 
and make cotton at a greater saving THIS year. 


The Cotton Chopper Co.t0 is Memphis:*ienn, 


Box 491E Fort Worth, Tex. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs For Sale Cheap 
QUICK SALE 


To close out Fall litters I offer October pigs, either sex for $10.00 and 
some for $15.00. Order at once and enclose check, for they will go 
out at once. Mail check either price and will fill your order. Pedi- 
gree furnished. 

A. MITCHELL, 









Pikeville, 


Route 3, N. C. 
| her ‘ 
NEW Feather $7.40 


Por a limited time we offer full 36- 
lb. New Feather beds $7.40 each. 
New feather pillows $1.20 per pair, 
f.o. b. factory, cash with order. 
All New Live feathers, best AC A 
Ticking. Guaranteed as_repre- 
f sented or money back. Prompt 
, shipment. Order today or write 
for particulars and order blanks, and take advantage of 
these reduced prices. We give bank references. 
Southern Feather and Pillow Co., Dept, G. Mebane,N.C. 


J 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to his honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 
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Wilkes County Apple Farm. 


Near thriving North Carolina village, on!y 1 1-4 miles to 
railroad, on turnpike road; 300 apple trees, good vari- 
ies; bottom land fine for corn, vegetables, etc; great 
ance for truck, poultry, hogs; pretty cottage, neatly 
M#ainted; never-failing spring water; 37 acres, only $2400, 







HOME COUNTRY 


lies in the wide territory traversed by the Southern Ry. 
System. From the high lands of the Appalachians, with 
their dry, healthy climate, to the Piedmont section, with its 
heavy, yielding lands, on to the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
where every crop thrives—somewhere in this broad territory 
you can find a place just suited to your needs and mean 





to see this and other farms in North Carolina, Virginia, 
and other Southern States, one of 100 acres for $500 with 






jlog house and stable, see page 22 ‘‘Strout’s Southern | 
yf Farm Catalogue 35,’’ just out, copy free. We Pay Buy- | 

er’s R. R. Fares. Station 1258, E. A. Strout Farm Agen- | 
cy, 517 Lithia Street, Greensboro, N. C. } 


FOR SALE) 


Farm and Timber Lands 


APPLY TO 
























Land _ prices range from $15 to $50 per ; 
acre. first year’s crop often more than returns 
the purchase price. 








All grasses, grains, fruits and vegetables known to 
temperate zone thrive in the Southeast. Alfalfa grows 
nearly everywaere—4 to 6 tons per acre not uncom- 
mon—$15 to $22 per ton paid locally. Apple orchards 
net $100 to $500 an acre. Truck gardening yields 
$200 to $400 per acre—everything else in proportion, 










with the one for 11 years and in- 
creased my farm from 43 to I2%. 
acres and built a new six-roon Se 


and made other improvenfents also 
in the time. Once the one-horse 
farmer could use two for a while, 
he would not go back to one again 
under any circumstances. 

W. D. CATES, 
Va. 


Alvis, — 


If you don’t see what you want advertised, 
write us. 


L. F. Tillery & Son, ®°*%y Yeu" 


The Southeast is the farmer's paradise. 
We have booklets giving full information of conditions 
in each Southeastern State. dress ; 
M. V. RICHARDS, Land & Industrial Agt. 
Southern Railway, Room 79 
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| Alfalfa Lands—If you are interested in the 
{ best alfalfa and grain lands situated in the 
| Black Prairie section of northeast Mississip- 
pi, write to W. A. Houston, Okolona, Miss. 



















| LANDS FOR SALE in Southwest Georgia— | 
To Home-Seekers and Investors: These 
lands are low in price, fertile, and adaptable 
to the widest range of crops. Write to-day 
| for land-list. HILL-LEVIE REALTY Co., 
Montezuma, Ga. 











Let me tell you what has proven by far 
the greatest labor-saving tool on our farm. 
It is The Progressive Farmer.—E. C. Macon, 
Ramseur, Cc. 


| 
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Reo the 


Fifth—$1,055 


It Took 25 Years to Build It 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


I have spent 25 years in build- 
ing automobiles. Reo the Fifth 
is my 24th model. 


I have watched every improve- 
ment, all the world over, from the 
very start of this industry. 


I have had actual experience 
with tens of thousands of cars, 
under every condition that mo- 
torists meet. 


All I have learned in those 25 
years is embodied in this car. And 
I know of no other engineer in 
the business who builds cars as I 
build this. 


My Precautions 
What I mean is this: 


The need for infinite care, for 
utter exactness, for big margins of 
safety is taught by experience 
only. 


Countless things which theory 
approves are by use proved in- 
sufficient. 


Splendid cars fall down on lit- 
tle points. The maker corrects 
them. Then something else shows 
unexpected shortcomings. 


Perfection is reached only 
through endless improvements. It 
comes only with years of expe- 
rience. Were I buying a car I 
would want it built by the old- 
est man in the business. 


For Example 


All the steel I use is analyzed, 
so I know its exact alloy. 


The gears are tested in a crush- 
e . . , 
ing machine with 50 tons’ capac- 


R. M. Owen & Co. Sse" 


30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 
Wheels— 
34 Inches 
Demountable 
Rims 


Speed— 
45 Miles per 
Hour 

Made with 2, 
4 and 5 Pas- 
senger Bodies 


ity. Thus I know to exactness 
what each gear will stand. I used 
to test them, as others do, with 
a hammer. 


I use Nickel Steel for the axles 
and driving shaft, and make them 
much larger than necessary. 
These parts can’t be too strong. 


I use Vanadium Steel for con- 
nections, 


One after another I have cut 
out ball bearings, because they 
don’t stand the test. I use roller 
bearings — Timken and Hyatt 
High Duty. There are only three 
ball bearings in this whole car, 
and two are in the fan. 


I test my magneto under tre- 
mendous compression, and for 
ten hours at a time. My carbu- 
retor is doubly heated—with hot 
air and hot water. Half the trou- 
bles come from low grade gaso- 
line, and this double heating 
avoids them. 


I insist on utter exactness, a 
thousand inspections, tests of ev- 
ery part. As a result, errors don’t 
develop when the car gets on the 
road. 


Costly Care 


I give to the body the same’ 


care as the chassis, for men like 
impressive cars, 


The body is finished in 17 coats. 
The upholstering is deep. It is 
made of genuine leather and filled 
with hair. 


The lamps are enameled. Even 
the engine is nickel trimmed. I 
finish each car like a show car. 


The wheels are large, the car is 
over-tired. The wheel base is 
long, the tonneau is roomy, there 
is plenty of room for the driver’s 
feet. 


All the petty economies, which 
are so common, are avoided in 
Reo the Fifth. 


My Level Best 


This car embodies the best I 
know. It is built, above all, to 
justify men’s faith in my design- 
ing. 


Not one detail has been stinted. 
Not one could be improved by 
me if the car was to sell for 
$2,000. 


Reo the Fifth marks my limit. 
I will yield my place as the dean 
of designers to a-‘man who can 
build a car better. 


Center Control 


No Side Levers 


In this caf I bring out my new 
center control. All the gear shift- 
ing is done by moving this handle 
less than three inches in each of 
four directions. 


There are no side levers, so the 
entrance in front is clear. Both 
brakes are operated by foot ped- 
als, one of which also operates 
the clutch. 


This fact permits of the left 
side drive. The driver may sit, 
as he should sit, close to the cars 
he passes—on the up side of the 
road. This was formerly possible 
in electric cars only. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ontario 





~~One Front Door Open to Show | 


Center Control} 


The Little Price 
The initial price on this car has 
been fixed at $1,055. But our con- 


tracts with dealers provide for in- 
stant advance. 


This price, in the long run, I 
regard as impossible. It is based 
on maximum output, on minimum 
cost for materials. 


We have a model factory, splen- 
didly equipped. Our output is 
enormous. We have spent many 
years in cutting cost of produc- 
tion. And this year we save about 
20 per cent by building only one 
chassis in this great plant. 


We can undersell others, and 
always will. But the present 
price is too low under average 
conditions. I am sure it must be 
advanced, and those who delay 
must expect it. 

This car will never be skimped, 
while I build it, to keep within an 
altruistic price. 


You Can See It 
In a Thousand Towns 


We have dealers in a thousand 
towns. When you write us for 
catalog we will tell you the near- 
est. 


_Write today for this book. It 
pictures the various up-to-date 
bodies, and shows all the inter- 
esting facts. The Roadster type 
sells for $1,000. 


Never was a car in all my ex- 
perience made so welcome as Reo 
the Fifth. Men miss a treat who 
fail to see this car. Address 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Reo the Fifth 


Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip-cover, 
windshield, gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 
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